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M-P SYSTEMS Zach Gasoline-uot pull 
-climinating uapor heck ee 


ERIE locates a single, powerful, motor driven, sub- 





merged, turbine type pump at the storage tank to serve 
up to 8 dispensers. Result—only one pipe ditch to dig 





not 8—only one motor not 8—only one pumping unit 
not 8— only one air eliminator 





not 8, thus reducing first 











costs, installation, opera- 











ting and maintenance 








costs while improving 





performance. For com- 





plete details write for 
Bulletin No. 1382. WATER—No. | reason for pump “‘shut-downs” 
meter repairs and loss of gasoline sales through 

Tin Ete MP inctalle poor product performance. Note here how 

aos vr athe 7 te es Sle 4 , gasoline is pumped through Erie Dehydrator- 
Turbine Pumps, 2. Erie | ’ Filters to remove all water and particles of rust, 


Dehydrator-Filters and 8 % scale, etc., thus reducing maintenance costs 
Erie M-P Dispensers. 


@ Ze ERIE MULTI-PUMP Syetem 


and increasing gallonage sales through greater 
customer satisfaction. 


ginst TO MOTORIZE GASOLINE pumps 


STAERIE 


FIRST WITH M-P SYSTEMS 
ERIE METER SYSTEMS, INC., Erie, Pennsylvania 
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What’s going on here? 


If you would tap one of these gentlemen on the shoulder and ask him to 
move aside a little to make room for you—you’d see one of the interesting 
exhibits prepared for the coming International Petroleum Exhibit. 


Of course, there will be many such exhibits—and quite a few of them 
will be larger, have brighter lights or more machinery. But we think our 


exhibit will be of very direct interest and importance to every visiting 
oilman. 


For the Ethyl display will demonstrate why the one thing you needn’t 
worry about is your supply of “Ethyl” antiknock compound. Today 
“Ethyl!” fluid is being manufactured in two entirely separate, integrated 


(Continued on next page) 
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What’s going on here? 
(Continued from preceding page) 


plants. One in Texas, the other in Louisiana. And there are also storage 
terminals in California and Delaware—so we can actually supply you 
from four locations. 


We believe this ability to meet your needs from so many directions is 
one of the most important advantages enjoyed by Ethyl customers. In an 
emergency our four-point distribution setup could prove to be worth its 
weight in TEL. And—like Ethyl marketing services, research services and 
special programs in the farm, bus and truck, and aviation fields—it’s all 
part of the “‘package” you get when you order antiknock fluid from Ethyl. 

If you come to Tulsa to see the Exposition, we certainly hope you'll find 


time to drop in on us. Our exhibit is in the Kansas Building on the 21st 
Street side. 





ETHYL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Ethyl service is backed by 30 years of antiknock experience 


RESEARCH FARM SERVICE SAFETY SERVICE 


SALES HELPS ROAD TESTING GASOLINE TESTING 
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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) reports on... 


A big job...well in hand 


(Highlights from the Annual Report for 1952) 


People needed more oil in 1952 than ever 
before, but once again ample supplies were 
available to meet the demand. An important 
part of this big job was done by companies in 
which Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
has investments. These companies expanded 
their facilities to provide people of many na- 
tions with oil to heat and light their homes, 
fuel their ships and planes and trains, power 
and lubricate their factories, harvest their 
crops, and run their cars and trucks. 

Jersey’s Annual Report for 1952 shows how 
the big job of supplying people’s oil needs has 
become even bigger. It shows, too, how well 
this kind of American enterprise handles it. 

During 1952, Jersey's affiliated companies 
produced, refined and sold more oil than in 


any previous year. This meant more oil wells, 
more miles of pipe line, new tankers, addi- 
tional refining capacity, and expanded distribu- 
tion facilities. 

It also meant large investments. During the 
year, new equipment and replacements cost 
$498,000,000. Since 1945, almost three billion 
dollars have been spent for this purpose. 

The increased business brought to Jersey and 
its consolidated affiliates a record gross income 
for the year, but because of the higher ests of 
doing business, net income was $8,480,000 less 
than 1951's record high. About half of this net 
income of $520,000,000 was paid in dividends 
to the 269,000 persons who own Jersey. 

These pictures give some idea of the scope and 
scale of Jersey affiliates’ activities during 1952: 








When Geologists Find a Likely 
Spot, or when known fields are 
being developed, new oil wells must 
be sunk, often at great cost. Here 
is a drilling rig in a project which 
expanded the known boundaries 
of an oil field in Saudi Arabia. 





Tanker Construction goes on con- 
stantly to meet requirements for 
water transportation of crude oil 
and finished products. During 1952 
Jersey affiliates took delivery of 
two new ocean-going tankers like 
the one shown above, as well as 
four smaller tankers. 





Many New Wells, such as this open- 
ing a Texas field, must be placed 
in operation yearly to meet de- 
mands, In 1952, although produc- 
tion of Jersey affiliates was 4 times 
that of 20 years ago, their proved 
reserves were at an all time high. 





New Ideas are essential to meet 
people's needs for more and better 
oil products. Over $27,000,000 and 
the time of 2,500 employees were 
devoted to research in 1952. Nota- 
ble results included a motor oil 
to maintain efficiency of high com- 
pression automobile engines. 





New Refining Capacity helps to 
meet the need for more and better 
products. The units shown above, 
for example, represented an im- 

rtant part of a recent modern- 
ization and expansion program at 
a Jersey affiliate’s refinery. 











Total income from sales, 
services, dividends 
and interest . $4,156,977,000 

Net income . . . .$519,981,000 

or $8.58 per share 

Dividends paid . . $256,882,000 

or $4.25 per share 

Wages and other employ- 

ment costs . . .$670,200,000 






FINANCIAL SUMMARY~1952 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) and Consolidated Affiliates 








New Oil Sources are located by 
constant search and by using mod- 
ern equipment like this helicopter 
in Canada. New fields were also 
sought, with good success, in the 
U. S., South America, Western 
Europe, the Middie and Far East. 






Pipe Lines are costly, but provide 
the most efficient overland trans- 
portation of petroleum. This means 
cheaper, more abundant products. 
The pipe shown above went into 
a line delivering crude oil to a 
Venezuelan refinery. 





Taxes charged to 
income ..... $371,600,000 


Other taxes, collected for 
governments. .$384,500,000 


Spent for new plants 
and facilities . .$498,05 1,000 


Number of shareholder- 
GU canvas éves 269,000 


Number of employees 120,000 





The Annual Report tells the story in detail. We will be 
pleased to send a copy to anyone wishing it, Write Room 1626, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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BEFORE YOU START laying bricks for your new plant, 
see General American about GATX cars 


to carry your bulk liquids 





For dependability, the 46,000 tank cars 
in the GATX fleet are designed, built and 
operated by General American 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street - Chicago 90, Illinois 
Offices in all principal cities E 
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COMING MEETINGS 


MAY 


nternational Exposition, Tulsa, 
Okla., May 14-23. 

State Petroleum Assn., Inc., annual 
meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, May 
17-19, 


Donat, Petral Inctitat 


P Committee on 
Agriculture, annual field trip, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, May 18-19. 

National Fire Protection Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Palmer House, Chicago, May 18-22. 
Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn., spring meet- 
ing, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va., 

May 21. 





it Oil Men’s Assn., of New England, 
annual convention, Statler Hotel, Boston, 
May 22 


Oli Men’s Assn., spring meeting, John 
Marshal] Hotel, Richmond, Va., May 22. 


Canadian Oli Industry TBA Group, Roya! 
York Hotel, Toronto, Canada, May 25. 

North Caroli Ol Jobb Assn., annual 
spring convention, The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N. C., May 27-29 





JUNE 


American Assn, of Battery Manufacturers, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, Gre, June 

Eastern Biennial Exposition of Oil Heat, Hotel 
Statler, Bozton, June 2-5, 

National Dixie Distributers, Ine., Brown Pal- 
ace Hotel, Denver, Colo., June 5-6. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, summer 
meeting, The Ambassador and Ritz-Carlton, 
Atlantic City, June 7-12, 

Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., Patton Hotel, Chat- 
tanooga, June 8-9. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., Hotel Duluth, 
Duluth, Minn., June 16-17. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn., 30th an- 
nual meeting, William Penn Hotel, Pitt:- 
burgh, June 18-19. 

Wyoming Oil Jobbers Assn., Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyoming, June 22. 

South Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., aboard 8. 8, 
Silver Star, sailing from Charleston, 8. C., 
for Nassau and Havana, June 25-July 1. 

American Society for Testing Materials, annua! 
meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., June 29-July 3. 


JULY 
National O11 Jobbers Council, Laramie, Wyo., 
July 19-21. 


Ol Marketers Asen,., Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, La., July 22-23. 


Truck Trailer Manufacturers Assn., Ine., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, July 23- 24 


AUGUST 


National © of Petroleum Retailers, 7th 
annual session, Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Aug. 18-21. 


SEPTEMBER 


Association of Desk and Derrick Clubs of 
North America, annual meeting, Denver, 
Colo,, Sept. 11-12. 

Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, Lubrication Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept. 16. 

National Petroleum Assn., Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, Sept. 16-15. 

National Assn. of Equipment Jobbers, 
third annua] meeting, gd Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Sept. 27-29 


Society of Mechanical , 
Petroleum Division, annua] conference, Rice 
Hotel, Houston, Tex., Sept. 27-30 


OCTOBER 
Oll Progress Week, Oct. 11-17. 
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sufficient supply to meet demand is discussed by API 
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for improving viscosity index. 


In the Petroleum Industry 
Where performance counts you can count on Enjay for...... 





Uniform, High Quality 


ARA 
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A pioneer and leading marketer of viscosity index improvers, the Enjay 
Company is meeting the Petroleum Industry’s constantly increasing 
demand for PARATONE. Refiners and marketers of High V. I. motor 
oils with product specifications that call for both maximum on-the-road 
performance and economical treating cost use ENJAY PARATONE 


A complete line of dependable products for industry 


PETROLEUM 
PARANOX 


PETROHOL 

Methyl Ethy! Ketone 

Dewaxing Aid 
Ether 

Isopropy! Ether 

Reference Fuels 


SURFACE COATING 


PETROHOL 91 
PETROHOL 95 
PETROHOL 99 
Secondary Butyl Alcohol 
Secondary Butyl Acetate 
Isopropyl! Acetate 


Acetone 

Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Ethyl! Ether 
Isopropy! Ether 
Dieyclopentadiene 
Naphthenic Acids 


Iso-Octy! Alcohol 
Decyl Alcohol 


CHEMICAL 


PETROHOL 91 
PETROHOL 95 
PETROHOL 99 
Iso-Octyl Alcohol 
Decy! Alcohol 
Tridecyl Aleohol 
Dicyclopentadiene 
Isoprene 
Butadiene 
Ethyl Ether 
Isopropyl Ether 
Tripropylene 
Tetrapropylene 
romatic Tars 


Acetone 
Methyl! Ethyl! Ketone 
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VISCOSITY INDEX IMPROVERS 


The Enjay Company has long been recognized as a leader 
in the development and marketing of high-quality prod- 
ucts for the oil, surface coating and chemical industries. 
Backed by greatly expanded plant and distribution facili- 
ties, the Enjay Company is supplying a constantly grow- 
ing list of chemical products to many different industries. 


BE SURE TO CALL ON ENJAY FOR YOUR CHEMICAL NEEDS 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 


1S West Sist Street, New York 19, N.Y. e 
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Behind Our Headlines 


It would amaze some oil men to know how much co-opera- 
tive effort goes into perfecting and producing a new piece of sta- 
tion, bulk plant or transportation equipment. 


Occasionally an equipment manufacturer will get an idea 
that is a “natural” and can be put into production quickly. Most 
of the time, however, it is a case of the equipment manufacturer 
getting an idea and going to the oil industry, or of an oil com- 
pany needing something and going to the equipment people. 


We ran into one instance the other day of an equipment 
company making a comprehensive survey to determine what 
changes were needed in some service station equipment. This 
went down the line through majors, jobbers and even to the men 
in the stations. 


Another example concerns the development of new bulk 
plant equipment. Here an oil company was doing a lot of experi- 
menting with bottom loading facilities. A number of equipment 
manufacturers were quick to enter the new field, working on dif- 
ferent equipment to do the same job. They worked with several 
oil companies, and even yet the experiments are continuing in 
search of the best way. 


This same spirit of co-operation and teamwork prevails 
throughout the entire oil marketing and allied equipment in- 
dustry. 


The equipment folk—both manufacturers and jobbers—even 
do a terrific amount of training and educational work for the 
oil companies—large and small—that desire it. 


Why? Well, there’s always the desire to make more money— 
that’s natural. However, there is another top reason, and that 
is one of doing a good job, making friends, with the deep- 
seated philosophy of a person wanting others to feel that he is 
a necessary part of an industry. 


— 
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o the rescue... 
259.000 times! 


Canco’s exclusive new thermoplastic side seam 
offers you, for the first time, complete around- 
the-can lithography for maximum label display, 
100% moisture protection, and assures you of a 
long-lasting, spotlessly bright interior. 
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The Canco technical man is a very important person 
in your business. 


No matter where your plants are located, you can rely 


on him to call promptly when you need him. 


Day after day, Canco’s trouble-shooters not only de- 
vote their energies to production line difficulties and to 
improving crop yields, but to suggesting new formulas 
and products . . . to supervising new installations . . . 
and to maintaining and increasing production. 


During 1952, Canco technical men made more than 
25,000 such calls on Canco customers. 


If you do business with Canco, you know the value of 
this constant, conscientious technical service. If not, 
isn’t it time you, too, added these superior services to 
your own? 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 
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prevent 
LEAKAGE 
CONTAMINATION 
and 
PILFERAGE 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTUR 
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c= protects its investment in materials and processing 
—by using Tri-Sure* Closures on drums for Caltex Petro- 
leum Products. 


The Tri-Sure Flange, Plug and Seal give dependable protection 
—and that kind of protection is essential for the drums that 
carry the name Caltex throughout the free countries of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. The Tri-Sure Flange is integrally as- 
sembled with the drumstock; the Tri-Sure Plug fits securely 
into the Flange; and the Tri-Sure Seal forms a leak-proof 
covering which cannot be removed unless it is deliberately 
destroyed. 
This exclusive Tri-Sure assembly prevents leakage, tampering 
and losses. It gives incontestible proof to every customer that 
you are delivering the same quality and quantity you put 
into your drums. 
Tri-Sure protection will pay you every time you deliver in 
drums. Make it part of your company policy, by specifying 
Tri-Sure Closures on every drum order. 

*The “Tri-Sure” Trademark is a mark of reliability backed by over 30 years 


serving industry. It tells your customers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges 
(inserted with genuine Tri-Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 


ING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





REGIONAL API MEETINGS—tThere is a possibility 
that sometime in the future the API’s Division of Mar- 
keting will hold regional conferences in addition to the 
annual meeting in November and the mid-year meet- 
ing every spring. The feeling of some members of 
the general committee is that regional conferences are 
needed to supplement the mid-year meeting, which is 
moved each year to a different section of the country. 
This prevents many marketers in distant areas from 
attending the session. A study committee probably 
will be appointed to explore the problem. It may re- 
port at the annual meeting next fall in Chicago. 


MERCURY VAPOR LIGHTS—Mercury lighting for 
stations—including islands—is likely to receive more 
attention in the near future with several companies 
experimenting on new lights. One big trouble with 
this type of lighting has been the queer ghostly ap- 
pearance imparted to customers entering the sta- 
tion, and it has been particularly objectionable to 
women. This problem is being alleviated somewhat 
with color corrected mercury units and also through 
the use of other lights to reduce the unwanted effect. 


STYMIED—Consider the sad plight of the proposal 
to put more flexibility in the rules governing the 
length of time to be allowed for normal depreciation 
of plant facilities for tax write-off purposes. Every- 
one’s for it. No one is against. Yet nothing happens. 
Why? Reason is this: government tax officials, even 
though they agree it should be done, are reluctant 
to do anything now that might cause a temporary 
dip in revenue. 


PARADE GROWS—Mercury is the latest to offer 
power steering as optional equipment on 1953 models. 
Level in fluid reservoir should be checked every 1,000 
miles and filled to correct level with Type A automatic 
transmission fluid. 


ARKANSAS CO-OP MOVE—A drive is on in Ark- 
ansas to organize a new oil co-operative. Taking a 
prominent hand in it is the Arkansas Farmers Co- 
operative, Little Rock. The state has two oil co-ops 
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NO LOSS—Many oil men dealing with the Defense De- 
partment have been worried over possibly being 
“reorganized” into position where they won’t have 
“friend at court” with higher echelons. Under pres- 
ent set-up, chief of Office of Petroleum Programs is 
close enough to top to gain hearing for any serious 
industry complaint. Some feel that, if this office is 
abolished with its functions taken over by Armed 
Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency, this channel 
will be lost. They believe ASPPA might not carry 
enough weight with top brass. But this fear seems 
to be ungrounded. Under reorganization plan pro- 
posed for department, ASPPA would have almost 
direct access to Defense Secretary, it is pointed out. 
However, plan has not crystallized. Meeting on it has 
been postponed until near end of May. 


SYNTHETIC MOTOR OIL—A manufacturer of syn- 
thetic motor oil claims to have evolved a practical 
blend of his product with conventional petroleum mo- 
tor oil. He feels that the resulting combination could 
be offered to the public on the basis of marked su- 
perior qualities at a price not too far out of line with 
present motor oil prices. 


CAUTIOUS HEADWAY—Edward F. Howrey, chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, isn’t going to 
rush things. He plans some major policy changes, but 
he will wait awhile before announcing them for two 
reasons. First, he wants to acquaint himself thor- 
oughly with the organization and its practices. Sec- 
ond, he wants to wait until Commissioner Stephen J. 
Spingarn is replaced by a Republican in September so 
there will be a Republican majority on the commis- 
sion to back up the Republican chairman. 


ANTIFREEZE ADDITIVES — The suddenly acute 
competition among all of the antifreeze manufac- 
turers is leading to some new product claims. One 
manufacturer of private brand permanent type anti- 
freeze is said to have worked out a new corrosion in- 
hibiting additive that can be made the subject of ad- 
vertising appeals to users. Another manufacturer is 
already making the virtues of its corrosion inhibitor 
a feature of its advertising by calling attention to the 
variety of metals which may be subject to corrosion 
in a cooling system. 
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GILBARCO TWOSOME 


THE FIRST AND ONLY COMPLETE LINE 
OF DOUBLE-DUTY PUMPS! 


4 great TWOSOME models serve every station need! 


| Ry Model 914 ~\—} © Model 924 
Pumps 1 grade 4 Pumps 2 grades 
simultaneously simultaneously 
through 2 hoses. through 2 hoses. 


Mode! 914RC , Model 924RC 
Remote-control rr; % Remote-control 
dispenser delivering dispenser delivering 
1 grade through 2 grades through 

2 hoses. 2 hoses. 


PLUS these versatile features found only in TWOSOME Pumps: 


@ Occupies 40% less island space than 2 single pumps 


Same height as single pump 

Same front-to-back dimension as single pump 

No widening of island necessary 
@ increases island pumping capacity up to 100% 
© Serves either side of island with either hose 


@ Comes with 1 or 2 dial faces on each side of Twosome 





V\ (\ 5a 


@ Available with or without product identification panel 
@ Gracefully styled in famous Gilbarco manner 


@ Constructed with same interchangeable, 
dependable components as all other Gilbarco Pumps 


% Trademark 


Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing Co. 
West Springfield, Mass. 
Toronto, Canada 
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Revolutionary New Meter Now Offered 





in A. O. Smith Service Station Pumps 
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be 4 he he ‘a a 
Accurate at any flow rate and pressure 
Over million-gallon operation — | 
without service 
ASOLINE containing water and pipe scale was Wide range of accuracy adjustment 


pumped through various leading meters, including 
the new A. O. Smith Model PM-2, under identical con- 
ditions. In test after test, inspection revealed that the Many other features. See nearest representative or 
PM-2 meter passed all water and sediment, while all write A. O. Smith Corporation, Meter Division, 5715 
other meters trapped both sediment and water in var- SMITHway St., Los Angeles 22, California. 

ious amounts. It is well known that the trapping of water 

and foreign matter in the meter is the chief cause of 

wear and also that water may freeze and cause break- 


down. The PM-2 does away with these worries forever! 0 *. * F 
i \ é 
; Ma E T E ca 0 ' v ! $s ! ° N 


FACTORIES: 5715 SMITHWAY ST., LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. + P. 0. BOX 500, SUCCASUNNA, WJ 
Offices: Atlanta, Chicago 7, Houston 20, New York 36 — Canada: 
Toronto 12, Vancouver 1. International Division—Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Purges itself of water and foreign matter 
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In more than 
one respect, the 
heat became rather oppressive last 
week to Interior Secretary Douglas 
B. McKay as he was subjected to his 
first real go-around with a congres- 
sional committee. 

Scheduled to testify May 6 before 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on the oil and metal aspects 
of reciprocal trade legislation, the 
secretary took somewhat of a phys- 
ical beating the night before as sum- 
mer temperatures, humidity near the 
saturation point and faulty air-con- 
ditioning made sleeping a problem. 
This Washington weather is hard 
enough on the natives and long-time 
residents but can be pure torture to 
such as Mr. McKay who hails from 
the relatively cool state of Oregon. 

So it was a rather haggard secre- 
tary who stepped into the committee 
room that morning. The air-cooled 
room must have seemed awfully 
pleasant after the restless night and 
the sticky atmosphere. 


It wasn’t long, however, before 
several of the committee members, 
chiefly Representatives Simpson (R., 
Pa.) and Eberharter (D., Pa.), start- 
ed making things hot again for Mr. 
McKay. They challenged his views 
on the Tariff Commission, questioned 
his selection of assistants and even 
had him saying he was a “protection- 
ist” who was opposed to further re- 
strictions on oil imports. 

But Mr, McKay finally proved to 
be a refreshingly frank little game- 
cock who can heat things up him- 
self. After the needling had gone 
on for a while, with at least one com- 
mitteeman implying that Mr. McKay 
was perhaps stretching points or was 
guilty of inaccuracies, the secretary 
commented: 

“You know you are not going to 
base your actions entirely on this 
statement. If you don’t like it, throw 
it out.” 

Ail-in-all, this first tough encoun- 
ter looked to be a draw. Mr. McKay. 
refused to be rattled and stood his 
ground, On the other hand, he didn’t 
appear to sell himself thoroughly, 
backing off from several questions 
and at times doubletalking. 


The performance wasn’t too bad, 
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Interior Secretary McKay Discovers 


Capital Heat Can Be Uncomfortable 


By Andrew R. Patla, Washington Editor 


however, considering that he has 
been on the job only three months. 
There are a lot of other fellows 
around town who have never got 
their feet on the ground. There are 
others who are capable performers 
otherwise, but just seem to fall to 
pieces before congressional commit- 
tees. 


The pup whose nose has contacted 
a live coal is no more cautious of 
fire than members of the Senate 
Small Business Committee are of the 
proposition to conduct hearings on 
the West Coast oil marketing 
“squeeze-out” complaints, 

Senator Duff (R., Pa.), whose sub- 
committee was to inquire into the 
situation, has bowed out, leaving it 
to Senator Schoeppel (R., Kan.). The 
latter, however, is not rushing into 
hearings, pell-mell. 


He recalls vividly the fuel oil hear- | 


ings conducted by the late Senator 
Wherry (R., Neb.) when Schoeppel 
Was a new member of the commit- 
tee. The going became choppy in 
spots and Schoeppel now wants to 


examine “the four corners” of the 
“squeeze-out” picture before he 
moves. 


Hearings, if they come, will be 


pitched on this theme—the Independ- | 


ents have filed certain complaints 
against the major suppliers; there- 
fore there seems to be a problem. 
The hearings are designed to define 
the.problem and to seek from both 
marketers and suppliers suggestions 


for a remedy. 
* . * 


There was quite a flurry around 
town when the May 6 Federal Regis- 
ter showed a cease-and-desist order 
from the Federal Trade Commission 
against the Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana). 

Reporters and company represent- 
atives were in a tizzy for fear that 
FTC had pushed through a new de- 
velopment in the “Detroit case” be- 
hind their backs. The order, how- 
ever, sounded strangely familiar. 
Then a check with FTC brought the 
simple answer: The order was sent 
to the register about the same time 
it was issued by FTC on Jan, 16, but 
it just never was printed until now. 

















Cancer 
strikes 
wie 





Your gifts to the American 
Cancer Society help guard those 
you love. 

Your dollars support research in 
a hundred laboratories and univer- 
sities . . . spread life-saving infor- 
mation .. . ease pain and suffering 
...provide facilities for treatment 
and care of cancer patients. 

It is a sobering fact that cancer 
may strike anyone tomorrow: 
strike back today with a gift to 
Society. 
You may mail it, simply ad- 
dressed CANCER, c/o your local 
post office. 


the American Cancer 


sg 
on 
Society 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 








LP-Gas Marketers Are Given Warning 
To Build Up Present Storage Capacity 


Distributors of LP-gas were urged 
to build up adequate storage before 
next winter or face a possible short- 
age in the event of severe weather. 


This warning was voiced by F. N. 
Mabee, retiring president of the 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., at 
the Chicago convention. He said sup- 
plies of LP-gas were adequate last 
winter mainly because of the mild 
weather. He pointed out, howevér, 
that because consumption has in- 
creased as rapidly as production, 
many distributors would have been 
hard pressed had the winter been 
colder. 

He told the marketers the indus- 
try now has a chance to build a small 
surplus if more storage can be pro- 
vided, especially at the point of dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. Mabee said 2,683,000,000 gals. 
of LP-gas were marketed for domes- 
tic and engine fuel use in 1952, a gain 
of 9.2% over the previous year. Total 
sales for 1952, he said, are estimated 
at 4,510,000,000 gals., including 400,- 
000,000 gals. for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber components. 

“LP-gas now represents nearly half 
of all liquids produced at natura! 
gasoline plants” Mr. Mabee said, 
“and a sizeable increase is due from 
plants now being completed and 
under construction.” He estimated 
underground storage will top 6,000,- 
000 bbls. by the end of 1953 and 
reported the railroad tank car fleet 
hauling LP-gas now numbers 18,- 
000 cars. 

Distillates Up—Distillate fuel oil 
production outstripped ali other prin- 
cipal products last week. 

Gasoline production rose 163,000 
b/d for a total of 23,322,000 b/d in 
the week ended May 2 while distil- 
late fuel oil production increased 
346,000 b/d, totaling 10,012,000 b/d 
for the same week (see summary at 


and were only 51,000 b/d below the 
7,000,000 b/d mark, according to 
API statistics. 


Imports Decrease — Crude oil and 
products imports to the United 
States east of California declined 
21,600 b/d in the week ended May 2. 
However, imports to California rose 
32,100 b/d, API reported this week. 


4 Weeks 














East of California: 
Crude oil ...... 557,100 599,300 525,700 
Residual fuel .. 315,400 282,000 332,800 
Distillate fuel .. 5,000 19,700 8,700 
Asphalt .... 9,600 7,300 8,400 
GORGES. asscasiae PP ee 400 100 
yee errr, 887,100 908,700 875,700 
California: 
Crude oil ...... 115,300 80,300 82,600 
een ee 2,900 700 
WME vice cess 115,300 83,200 83,300 
Total Us S. imports 1,002,400 991,900 959,000 
Exports Rise—U. S. exports of 


principal oil products’ increased 
19.1% to an average of 256,100 b/d 
during the four weeks ended April 
10 from the four-week period ended 
March 13. Summary of PAD’s week- 
ly report follows: 


Change from 
Week Week 4 Weeks 4 Weeks 
Ended Ended Ended Ended 
Apr. 10 aan 3 Apr. 10 Mar. 13 





Avgas ..... 35.2 9 28.5 — 7.6 
Mogas ..... 26.6 14.9 33.8 + 2.5 
Kerosine ... 28.8 25.4 27.0 +13.3 
Distillate 141.6 99.5 108.4 + 8.7 
Residual ... 91.3 41.1 58.4 + 2.2 

Total .... 323.5 214.8 256.1 +19.1 


Texas Asks Oil Data—The Texas 
Railroad Commission has asked buy- 
ers of Texas crude oil to indicate, 
when they file their June nomina- 
tions, how many days of crude sup- 
ply they have on hand for current 
operations. 


The commission says it wants to 


determine how much readily dis- 
patchable crude the refiners have in 
terms of days’ requirements. 

“When we have this data, the 
seemingly large stocks presently car- 
ried in reports as crude in storage 
may not look so large and forbid- 
ding,” the commission said. 

Gasoline Consumption—The Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute reported 
February gasoline consumption esti- 
mates for 10 more states and the 
District of Columbia as follows (in 
thousands of gallons): 


Feb. Feb. 

1953 1952 % Change 
Alabama ..... 52,413 51,742 + 1.3 
Delaware ... 8,462 8,177 + 3.5 
Dist. of Columbia 15,502 16,439 — §.7 
Florida ......... 100,236 96,412 + 4.0 
MED habe tr us owe 16,751 15,051 +11.3 
Maryland ....... 47,953 46,154 + 3.9 
Missouri 100,079 100,584 — 0.5 
Nevada 6,847 5,743 +19.2 
ese eee 16,549 17,286 — 4.3 
WE. Wensiceos 74,688 72,750 + 2.7 
Wisconsin 67,238 71,087 — 5.4 


Producers Act—The Texas Inde- 
pendent Producers and Royalty Own- 
ers Assn. is asking the Texas Rail- 
road Commission to fix future oil] al- 
lowables at such a rate that will per- 
mit Texas to recover “a substantial 
portion of the approximate 400,000 
b/d in production lost to foreign im- 
ports.” 

The group is appointing a commit- 
‘ee to find out whether the Texas 
market demand law is causing the 
loss of markets to foreign crude. 

Penna. Runs Down—Runs to stills 
of Pennsylvania grade crude oil were 
down an average of 4,689 b/d in the 
week ended May 2. Comparative fig- 
ures follow in barrels daily: 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
May 2, 1953 Apr 25, 1953 April 18,1953 
46,274 50,963 59,449 


Power Fuel Use Up—Fuel oil con- 
sumption by electric utility power 
plants rose to more than 8,000,000 
bbls. in March, 1953, an increase of 
55% from consumption in March, 
1952, according to the Federal Power 
Commission. 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U.S. Totals — B. of M. Basis) 


right). Output of kerosine rose to 2,- 
674,000 b/d, an increase of 9,000 b/d ae eee 
over production in the week ended Ended Ended or 
April 25 and residual fuel oil produc- Production May 2 April 25 Decrease 
tion dropped 402,000 b/d, totaling 8,- Crude runs—daily avg. ......... 6,949,000 6,827,000 + 122,000 
457,000 b/d in the week ended May 2. Foreign crude included ...... 701,000 636,000 + 65,000 
On the inventory side, both kero- ater NR 6a 5 4 RO PG. - B.A He . 
sine and- distillate stocks rose, with asolin eS oe eee ae 2 ee oe, are , ’ ’ , a ’ 
ciate reaching "61314000, ik Sa ul ol sseraoes —aesom Tasso 
and kerosine at 20,040,000 bbls. The ve a $457,000 856,000 + 402,000 
transferring of gasoline to secondary ema os : ‘ : 
storage was reflected in a drop in = pinished & unfinished gasoline . 157,599,000 157,990,000 — 391,000 
primary gasoline inventories of 391,- eee ,040, 433, + 607,000 
000 bbls. in the week ended May 2. Distillate fuel of] ................ 61,314,000 60,343,000* + 971,000 
Daily average refinery runs showed Residual fuel oil 989,000 39,034,000 — 45,000 
an increase again in the same week, *Revised 
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“Where does your profit come from? 


where does it go?” 


— 























aes 


If you have 15 minutes to invest in your future, mail the 
coupon at the bottom of this ad and go through the new 
D-X Dealer Manual with the D-X man when he stops 
by to see you. 


This comprehensive study of station management shows 

you what kind of profit other dealers are making 

ay on their investments . . . how you can stop 

profit leaks . . . where your money comes from 
and where it goes. 





Get this inside story of service station manage- 
ment. Every jobber and dealer needs it. Learn 
how you can increase your sales volume and 
profit, how you can meet and beat competition 
by smart merchandising. See the new D-X 
Dealer Manual. If you live in the Middle West, 
mail the coupon today. 











Sales Ammunition—bD-x od- 
vertising sells your customer on the 
Giant Difference of D-X Lubricating 
Gasoline and D-X Motor Oil with 
Extrinol ... proves their superiority. 


Guarantee — This sales clincher 
makes business for you. If your cus- 
tomer doesn't agree that D-X 
Products are the finest he has ever 
purchased, we'll refund his money. 


Station Profits —in one year, 
an 8,000 gallon-c-month service 
station should earn a dealer a 56% 
return on his investment .. . plus a 
base salary of $3,600! 











new, stepped-up 
D-X Motor Oil with Extrinol 


Hundreds of gasolines free information . ... mail this coupon now. 
but only one 





~ 
MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Watesloo, lo. Terre Haute, ind. Omaho, Nebr. Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 


(rr nn rr nn 
| Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation 
| Box 381 
| Tulsa, Oklahoma 
| Please ask a D-X Representative to show me the 
| new D-X Dealer Manual, | understand this does not 
| obligate me in any way. 
| 
ZG . PR vo od cdedd ond Odds dh cOR ees Aes a erwbeud 
FF 1h | | Ra ER apirieapaac beatae 
SS gasoline : itiicsss neuesdcnanenas SE. ssbidte ech 
| 
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A truck-mounted Purolator 
Micronic filter used for aviation 
fuel. 








anna 








Stop Trouble before it starts with- 


PurOlator Fitters 


for bulk fuel handling 


Experience HAS SHOWN that most troublesome 
fuel contamination occurs after the product 
has left the refinery storage tank. 

Protect your customers—and insure continuing good 
will—by installing efficient Purolator* Micronic filters 
at tank outlets and on delivery trucks. Purolator units 
give excellent service in the high-flow filtration 
of gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil and diesel fuel. 

Famous Purolator Micronic* filter elements, 
remove particles as small as 5 microns in size, 
have up to 12 times the filtering area and dirt 
storage capacity of ordinary filters. 

Send for your copy of the new Purolator Industrial 
Catalog No. 1053, describing filter units with flow capacities 
of 15 to 1500 gallons per minute. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 








A Purolator filter, pedestal type, for large 
capacity fixed installations. Standard models are 
available with flow rates of 300 to 1500 g.p.m., 
handling light petroleum products. 


PUROLATOR PRODUCTS, INC. 
Rahway, New Jersey and Toronto, Ontarie, Canada 
Factory Branch Offices: Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles 
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What Low Tanker Rates Mean 





SUPERTANKER Esso Zurich (26,800 tons) nears New York with oil cargo 


Ocean tankers are far removed from the daily operations of 
many oil marketers. But only in distance. 

Tankers hauling from the Middle and Far East, and along our 
coasts, have a far-reaching impact on supply and prices in the U.S. 
This effect is by no means confined to the East and West Coasts, 
as is shown by the active part oil companies throughout the country 
(including oil marketers) are taking in the current imports battle. 


Today there is a spotlight on tankers because rates have dropped 


sharply in the past year. 
have dropped—and why. 


This article explains how much the rates 
It summarizes a trend in.oil transporta- 


tion that apparently will influence the industry’s markets for some 


years to come. 


* 


Tanker rates are so low today, and 
promise to stay so low, as to be a sub- 
stantial brake on any tendency of 
domestic crude prices to rise in the 
next few years. 


Rates have fallen to the point where 
Middle East crude can be laid down 
either at New York or Los Angeles 
at just about the same cost to the 
refiner as U. S. crude of comparable 
grade. 

Recently, it actually has been pos- 
sible for foreign oil to “undersell” 
West Texas crude at East Coast re- 
fineries by about 0.37c per bbl., and 
to undersell California crude at Los 
Angeles Basin refineries by about 
0.07c. 

The explanation is that the world 
tanker fleet has outgrown oil de- 
mand. And it’s happened since the 
1951-52 winter, with its tight tanker 
situation and sky-high rates. 


Also, owners of foreign flag ves- 
sels have been willing to charter their 
tankers at much lower rates than 
have U. 8S. flag owners. 

Moreover, the continuing unprece- 
dented peacetime shipbuilding pro- 


gram, along with other factors, is 
expected to keep tanker availability 
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ahead of tanker requirements at 
least two or three years more. 

New tonnage being built and on or- 
der is enough to increase the pres- 
ent fleet by more than 60%. 

Hence, although other forces may 
act as checkreins on imports, there’s 
not a thing in the tanker outlook it- 
self to discourage movement of for- 
eign oil into the U. S. in the immedi- 
ate future. 


No. 2 to East 


The rate situation has another as- 
pect, too. It has let East Coast tank- 
er terminal operators buy No. 2 fuel 
on the FOB Gulf market and have it 
laid down in New York Harbor (this 
summer and next fall) at less than 
they’re paying for delivered cargoes 
under contract. 

This has been cheering to operators 
whose suppliers haven’t increased al- 
lotments of No. 2 to delivered-cargo 
accounts along with year-by-year de- 
mand increases, 

At least two majors have made no 
allotment increase in the last five 
years. 

A third in recent years reportedly 
has been cutting down its delivered- 


to Oil Markets 


cargo accounts in direct proportion 
to its increases in sales to barge sell- 
ers and consumers. 


Suppliers, more and more, are 
thinking along the line that there is 
a higher margin of profit in the 
smaller-unit sale. 

Tanker rates, since the first of the 
year, have been lower than they were 
last summer. 

At or near record lows in some 
trades, especially the long hauls, 
they’ve ranged in all trades from 
USMC (United States Maritime Com- 
mission) minus 10% to USMC minus 
50%. In the 1951-52 season, they got 
up to USMC plus 200%. 


Easier to Buy 


Tanker sale prices have fallen to 
50-75% below what they were a year 
ago. 

Thirty - year-old, smaller-than-T2 
tankers (T2 is 16,600 deadweight tons, 
carries 120,000 bbls. of gasoline, does 
14.5 knots) have been quoted at $400,- 
000, with the owner asking buyers to 
“make an offer.” 

A year ago, tankships of similar 
vintage went for $1,200,000. And the 
seller guaranteed to charter them for 
a@ year. 

A West Coast major last year paid 
$2,600,000 for a T2. Early in March, 
the T2 Rosina Marron, built in 1943, 
went for $1,150,000. Before the month 
was out, the 10-year-old T2 Calusa 
sold for $850,000. 

Thirty-two tankers of from 3,000 
to 16,500 d.w. tons were tied up for 
lack of orders as of May 1 in various 
ports of the world. 


While many more than these have 
been tied up at one time in the past, 
their idleness was in sharp contrast 
to the scramble for bottoms that 
marked the 1951-52 season. 

An owner will think twice about 
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the rate situation before tying up a 
tanker. It’s costly to put a vessel in 
and pull it out of tie-up. 


And independent operators, many. 
of them inexperienced, own a large 
block of tonnage that is chartered on 
the open market. 


How Rates Compare 


Thus, rates have been such that 
Middle East crude of 36 gravity, at 
the posted price of $1.75 per bbl., 
could be laid down at New York for 
about $2.69, including duty of 10.5c. 
That's at 83.7c per bbl. ocean freight, 
or $6.35 per ton (USMC minus 50%). 

On the other hand, the laid-down 
cost of West Texas sour crude of the 
same gravity, at New York, has been 
about $3.06. 

This is based on a posted price of 
$2.44 per bbl. in the field, and 32c 
ocean freight at $2.42 per ton (USMC 
minus 15%). It includes gathering 
charge in the field, pipe line tariff, 
throughput charge at Gulf Coast 
deepwater terminal, and losses. 

For Persian Gulf crude to “under- 
sell” West Texas sour in the North 
of Hatteras refinery markets is 
“something.” A round trip, Persian 
Gulf-New York, takes six weeks—as 
against 15 days for U. S. Gulf-New 
York. 

But the disparity between foreign 
flag and U. S. flag rates is a wide 
one today. 

An ocean freight rate from Ras 
Tanura to Los Angeles of $9.52 per 
ton (USMC minus 43%), or $1.255 
per bbl., has made it possible to lay 
down 35 gravity Middle East crude 
on the West Coast at about $3.09 per 
bbl. This includes $1.73 posted price 
FOB Ras Tanura, and 10.5c duty. 

California crude of the same grav- 
ity delivered in the Los Angeles basin 
is about $3.16 per bbl. 

East Coast tanker terminal opera- 
tors have been interested in the FOB 
Gulf market for No. 2 fuel because 
on the basis of current rates for 
clean ocean transportation they could 
have No. 2 laid down at New York 
for 8.6c. 

Most of them have been paying 
8.96c for delivered cargoes under con- 
tract (9.05c less 1% for cash). So 
several have switched part of their 
commitments from the contract-de- 
livered basis to the FOB Gulf basis 
for forward lifting. 


Causes of Growth 


The current situation has developed 
not only from booming construction 
of tankships but also from: 

1. Operation of pipe lines in the 
Middle East, shortening the distances 
from crude sources to refineries, and 
thus reducing tanker requirements. 

2. The building of larger, speedier 
vessels, for a steady increase, since 
1945, in efficiency of the world fleet. 
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3. The withholding from scrappage 
of many older, smaller ships, partic- 
ularly by Europeans. (High rates pre- 
vailing previously for several years 
enabled the owners to keep these 
high-cost ships in service. Since the 
rate downturn, these owners have 
been more optimistic than others 
about chances for obsolete vessels.) 

One estimate is that while tanker 
demand increased about 7% last year, 
construction added about 11% to the 
tanker fleet. 


In terms of vessels of 6,000 dw. 
tons and over, the equivalent of some 
1,540 T2 tankers is engaged in world 
trade. 


Counting ocean-going bottoms of 
2,000-d.w. tons and over, there was, 
as of last Oct. 1, the equivalent of 
1,726.8 T2’s available. This was 11.8% 
more than on April 1, 1951, and 
36.6% more than in September, 1945. 


Up to last Oct. 1 also, the size of 
the average tanker had increased 
nearly 10% in a little more than sev- 
en years, and its speed 4.5%. 

And as of about May 1, the equiva- 
lent of fully 976.1 T2 tankers were 
either under construction or on order 
throughout the world in vessels of 
6,000 d.w. tons and over. 

Among those under contract are 
vessels of up to 45,000 d.w. tons. And 
there’s been talk of building 80,000 
tonners that would carry more than 
640,000 bbls. of gasoline. Largest 
tankers in use today are 32,000 d.w. 
tons (300,000 bbis. of gasoline). 


Independent Refinery Opens in Minnesota 


There'll be 12,000 b/d more oil 
products flowing through Independent 
outlets in the Midwest now that a new 
refinery, near Wrenshall, Minn., is on 
stream. ; 

It’s the refinery of International 
Refineries, Inc., that began processing 
Canadian crude May 2. Hooked to the 
Interprovincial Pipe Line, the. plant 


170-ACRE site of new International Refineries plant near Wrenshall, Minn. (17 
miles southwest of Duluth). Photo shows refinery under construction 


Surplus Forecast 


A major company estimates that 
this year there'll be a world-wide 
tankshipping surplus equivalent to 
139 T2’s (over peak requirements 
for 1,547). That compares with an 
excess of 63 for last year (Dec. 31 
requirements 1,453). 

Twenty-five tankers, it is said, “can 
make or break a market.” 

Further in the immediate future, 
this company sees a surplus of 253 
in 1954, with peak requirements for 
1,603; an excess of 293 in 1955 over 
requirements for 1,703; and a surplus 
of 321 in 1956 over requirements for 
1,815. 

But the company emphasizes this 
size-up can’t be considered a forecast 
of the actual number of ships that 
will be surplus. 

It points out that as charter rates 
decline, older high-cost ships will be 
taken out of service, reducing the 
“paper” surpluses—which already in- 
clude allowances for obsolescence. 

More than half the U. S. flag com- 
mercial] fleet is made up of T2 tank- 
ers, numbering 228, which will be- 
come obsolete during the early 1960's. 
This is assuming an average life of 
20 years, the T2’s having been built 
during World War II. 

The projections through 1956 do, 
however, take into account operation 
of the Trans-Mountain Pipe Line in 
Canada, expected to be started this 
year and to replace shipments from 
California to Vancouver. © 


will produce cat-cracked gasoline, 
home heating oil, range oil, Diesel fuel 
and industrial fuel oil. The entire out- 
put will be sold through Western Oil 
& Fuel Co., Independent distributor 
with home offices in Minneapolis. 

Products can be shipped from the 
refinery over main U. 8S. highways, 
rail lines or the Great Lakes. 
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Simpson Bill Backers Fire First Shots 
In Oil Industry's Battle Over Imports 


The oil industry’s internal battle 
over imports opened on Capitol Hill 
this week with the initial bombard- 
ment laid down by independent pro- 
ducers and refiners who favor most 
of the Simpson Bill’s “protectionist” 
imports restrictions. 


Their testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee was to 
be followed by a counter-barrage from 
the major importing companies and 
jobber representatives who oppose 
legislative imports curbs. 


General Counsel Otis Ellis, National 
Oil Jobbers Council, was scheduled to 
place the council firmly on record 
against congressional action to cut 
imports. As the hearings began the 
Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn. joined 
the list of jobber groups supporting 
the council. Its fuel oil marketing 
committee urged members to back the 
NOJC position. 


In between, the coal industry was 
to fire a few salvos. The oil import 
sections of the bill are designed to 
aid coal sales. Over-all imports of 
crude and products would be held to 
10% of domestic demand for the cor- 
responding quarter of the preceding 
year and residual fuel oil imports to 
5%. 

But as the fight grew, there were 
reports that a “compromise” was in 
the making. The committee reportedly 
was prepared to vote out a bill 
stripped of the controversial basic 
changes in the trade act—including 
the oil imports sections—but adding 
one member to the Tariff Commission, 
bringing its total to seven. This would 
avoid such split decisions as occurred 
with the Venezuelan Trade Agree- 
ment. 


However, the group was understood 
to be seeking jurisdiction over the 
President’s request for a study com- 
mission to examine our whole foreign 
economic policy. That request was in 
the hands of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. z 


Meanwhile, the Senate Finance 
Committee instructed its chairman, 
Senator Millikin (R., Colo.) to intro- 
duce legislation carrying out the 
President's study idea. 


Ask Approval—Nine producer wit- 
nesses, led by IPAA General Counsel 
Russell B. Brown and Charlton H. 
Lyons, IPAA president, told the 
House committee that all hopes for 
a voluntary industry solution of the 
problem have been dashed and asked 
for approval of most of the Simpson 
Bill features. 

Specifically, the producers support- 
ed these provisions: 

1. Limiting the total quantity of 
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petroleum imports to the 10% fig- 
ure. . 

2. Extending the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act for one year. 

3. Strengthening of the “peril point” 
procedure so domestic industries may 
obtain more easily administrative re- 
lief from foreign competition. 

4. Giving the Tariff Commission the 
final say on peril point and escape 
clause findings, instead of the Presi- 
dent. 

5. Bolstering the Anti-Dumping Act. 

However, the IPAA parted com- 
pany with the National Coal Assn. on 
the section limiting residual fuel oil 
imports to the 5% level. 


House Deliberates 
‘Tidelands'’ Bill 


The House of Representatives is 
deliberating a bill, passed by the Sen- 
ate last week, which would give 
coastal states ownership of lands 
within the “historical boundary” lines. 

The House and the Senate each 
passed a “tidelands” bill, but they 
differed in that the House version 
provided that the continental sheif 
beyond the, boundary lines shall be 
under federal jurisdiction. The Sen- 
ate version left the “shelf” provision 
out. 

Now the House, rather than avoid 
a stalemate, is expected to pass the 
Senate version and also a supple- 


mentary bill now being prepared in 
the Senate putting the Continental 
shelf under federal control. 

West Coast hearings on oil mar- 
keters’ “squeeze-out” complaints are 
slated to be conducted by the Senate 
Small Business Monopoly subcommit- 
tee under Senator Schoeppel (R., 
Kan.). The committee, however, has 
not set a time or place for the hear- 
ings. 

In other legislation affecting the 
oil industry: 

Oil Census—Plans to have whole- 
sale oil reporting forms in the mails 
shortly for the 1953 Census of Busi- 
ness have been stalled by the House, 
which lopped off funds for the regu- 
lar five-year business census. It is 
problematical whether the Senate can 
be persuaded to restore the funds and 
get the House to concur. 

Census officials said all work on 
the wholesale oil forms had been 
halted until Congress takes final ac- 
tion. Other phases of the survey 
would cover oil producing, refining 
and transportation, plus service sta- 
tion operations. 

Antitrust—The House has approved 
legislation to increase from $5,000 to 
$50,000 per count the maximum fine 
under criminal violations of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act. 

Trade Study—Representative Jav- 
itts (R., N. ¥.) will sponsor legisla- 
tion on President Eisenhower's re- 
quest for a bipartisan commission to 
study reciprocal trade and other for- 
eign policy questions, The adminis- 
tration hopes that such a committee 
would help forestall any restrictive 
legislation on imports this year. 


Shell Hikes Gasoline Quality, Price 
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The Greatest Gasoline Development 
in 31 Years 
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FULL-PAGE announcement ads ran in 
newspapers in 21 big cities May 11. 
Regular Shell ad campaign starts May 26 


Shell Oil Co. this week dispelled 
all doubt that the oil industry has 
gasoline-quality war on its hands. 


Shell announced that beginning 
May 26 its stations from coast to 
coast will start selling an improved 
premium gasoline. Price to the mo- 
torist: Half a cent more. 


The new premium has an additive, 
TCP, which Shell says makes gaso- 
line burn more efficiently, and gives 
cars “up to 15% more power, more 
mileage, and up to 150% longer 
spark plug life.” Shell says it also 
cleans old plugs and cuts down pre- 
ignition, although it has no effect 
on octane rating. The company is 
heralding TCP as “the geatest gaso- 
line development” since 1922—-when 
tetraethyl iead was introduced. 


Replacing Shell’s present premium, 
the new gasoline will be priced 0.5c 
higher than other premium gaso- 
lines without the additive, according 
to J. G. Jordan, company marketing 
vice president. 


Among the first cities to get the 
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“'Hotter’n the 
Hinges of Hades’ 


We don’t know just what lubricant is used on these well- 
known gates! Whatever it is, it has quite a lubrication 
problem! 


We do know that if your customers have a lubrication prob- 
lem with high temperature grease lubricated bearings, where 
adequate performance is far more important than the saving 
of a few pennies . . . you just can’t beat our 


TEMPERVIS is a fine mixed-base product, having ASTM 
dropping points approximating the best stearate base products, 
and possessing outstanding qualities of controlled water 
resistance, smooth texture and good gunnability. 
TEMPERVIS is available in consistencies of O, 1 and 2 
NLGI, and can be packed either in the famous Wanda cans, 
or under your own label. 


Send for TEMPERVIS samples today! No charge! 
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available from... 


CATO OIL AND GREASE 
COMPANY | 
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new premium will be Akron, At- 
lanta, Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Houston, Louisville, Merhphis, 
Minneapolis, Portland (Ore.), Sacra- 
mento, St. Louis, St. Paul, San Diego 
and Spokane. All Shell stations 
should have the product in 90 days. 

Promotion Drive—Shell is now po- 
lishing up a full-scale advertising 
campaign, to be launched along with 
breakfast dealer meetings in the 
above 16 cities on May 26. ‘The 
campaign will be by newspaper, radio, 
television, 24-sheet posters, painted 
outdoor signs, and point-of-sale ma- 
terial. 

Later will come a magazine adver- 
tisement explaining that TCP is the 
result of research Shell began for the 
Air Force more than five years ago, 
and that it has been used in fuel for 
Navy fighters and Air Force B-36 
bombers for the past two years. The 
additive, a cresyl compound, has been 
tested for cars by Shell’s large labor- 
atory fleet, and by the Southwest 
Research Institute in Texas. 

The new premium gasoline contain- 
ing TCP will be sold in Canada as well 
as in the United States, Shell Oil Co. 
of Canada has announced. 


News in Brief 


Decentralizing — Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) moved a step further in 
its sales department decentralization 
program with the appointment of 
five regional managers with head- 
quarters in their respective regions. 
New regional managers are: W. C. 
Kniefel, Minneapolis (Northern): C. 
E. Quinn, Chicago (Central); W. B. 
Egbert, Denver (Rocky Mountain): 
A. V. Fraser, Detroit (Eastern) and 
H. J. Kaufman, Kansas City (West- 
ern). 

New Tire, Tube—Tide Water As- 
sociated is shipping the first of its 
new Federal Safti-Ride Premium tires 
and Safti-Seal puncture-sealing tubes 
to distributors, dealers and company- 
owned service stations. 

Gasoline Tax Hike—A ic increase 
in the state gasoline tax has been 
approved by the Nebraska legisla- 
ture. Thé governor is expected to 
sign the bill, which contains an emer- 
gency clause making the hike effec- 
tive immediately. The bill raises the 
tax from 5c to 6c. 

New Use for Oil — Petroleum 
naphtha plays a prominent part in 
a new cement manufacturing process 
developed with the help of the Sin- 
clair Plan, under which Sinclair has 
opened its Harvey, Ill, research cen- 
ter to independent inventors. The 
new process is the invention of Dr. 
J. C. Witt, consulting engineer, and 
is the first fulfillment of the idea 
under the plan, according to Sinclair 
President P. C. Spencer. 

Highway Aid—Repeal of the 2c 
federal gasoline tax should not alter 
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FOR OIL BLENDING 
the government’s duty to help states 


9 
with their road improvement pro. | VOW C@B t beat the 


grams, according to the Taz Econom- | accuracy ofa 
ic Bulletin, an American Petroleum | 
Industries Committee publication. 
The publication declares there is no 
relationship between the “temporary” 
federal gasoline tax and the program 
of federal highway aid to states. The 
government’s obligation to assume 
part of the costs in highway building 
which is “vital to national defense, 
interstate commerce and the general 
welfare” is “solidly rooted in our 
Constitution,” the article said. The 
publication says an unfounded belief 
that road aid will stop if the gaso- 
line tax is repealed has caused some 
reluctance to support the move for 
repeal. 


Japanese Promise—A Japanese oil 
importer has pledged in court not to 
sell his cargo of oil from Iran until 
the court rules on the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Oil Co.’s claim to ownership. The 
18,000 tons of oil came to Tokyo on 
the first Japanese tanker to attempt 
to run the British “legal blockade” 
on Iranian dealings. 


Earnings Up—tThe 1953 first quar- 
ter net income of Richfield Oil of 
Los Angeles was $6,647,857, up 16.8% 
over the same period last year. Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corp., gained 
10.4% in its first quarter, 1953, earn- 
ings over last year’s $41,455,591. 








Sohio Signs Wage Contract — 
Equity wage increases in four em- 
ploye classifications were granted in 
a new contract signed by Standard 
Oil (Ohio) with Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union (CIO), Local 395, for 
workers at the Cleveland No. 1 re- 
finery. 


Tank Car Refund Sought—Skelly 
Oil has filed a complaint with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against 
33 railroads alleging “unreasonable” 
rates charged for transportation of 
about 700 tank carloads of naphtha 





Bowser Automatic Blender gives you accurate proportioning 


o% . 
and asphalt. Skelly asked for rep- | in percentages as low as 1/20°% 
aration of $35,000. 





Now you can convert old-fashioned batch methods into a 

Refinery Profits Dip — oon fast, continuous money-saving operation. Many lube oil 
finers didn’t make as much profit, | ~ 
pm or before or after tenes; in 1988 | compounders are using Bowser Automatic Blender for com 


as they made in 1951, according to | pounding, blending or mixing. Liquids are blended as needed 

& report of Federal Trade Commis- and can go directly to tank cars, trucks ... or to storage. 

sion and Securities and Exchange 

glen rN | Additives or inhibitors can be blended automatically in 
Refiners’ profits, after taxes, were 


ee Write TODAY for Automatic Blender Catalog! 
Tax Upheld—Texas Supreme Court 


has upheid the state’s natural gas 

“gathering” tax and declined to re- | BOWSER, INC. 

view three test cases in which a low- I 

er court found the tax constitution- j 1301 CREIGHTON AVE., FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 
al. An appeal to the U. 8S. Supreme mi 

Court is seen since interstate pipe 

lines contend the Texas law is un- 

constitutional, 
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U. S. Security Depends on Boost 
In Oil Prices, Two Executives Say 


Two oil industry executives see the 
need for crude price increase while 
another says an analysis of the year’s 
outlook does not indicate any change 
in basic crude oil prices. 

M. J. Rathbone, director of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (New Jersey), told the 
spring meeting of the Rocky Moun- 
tain District of the API Division of 
Production, that an eventual crude 
price rise, not currentiy proposed 
legislative restriction on imports, is 
the indicated answer to the domestic 
producers’ economic problem. That 
is unless the industry is to use up 
spare producing capacity developed 
at government urging for national] 
security. 

Mr. Rathbone expressed the opin- 
ion that the U. S. crude producer 
“cannot reasonably look to the heavy 
fuel oil market as an outlet for his 
crude oil except on a _ by-product 
basis,” thus heavy fuel imports can- 
not be regarded as cutting back do- 
mestic production. 

Prices Would Soar—Assuming that 
domestic refiners couid adjust to 
projected 275,000 b/d reduction in 
residual imports, he said, the New 
York Harbor barge price of this fuel 
would “skyrocket” to about $3.50 per 
bbl., compared to the current price 
of $2.10. 

The added outlet of around 200,- 
000 b/d of crude would last only a 
year or two at most since every 
heavy fuel user who could would 
convert to coal or gas as soon as 
possible, he said, adding that: 

“The storm of complaint which 
would arise from the hundreds of 
thousands of fuel users at these price 
increases would be something I do 
not believe the U. S. crude producer 
would want to face.” 

Noting the higher costs of produc- 


ing crude, Mr. Rathbone said it would 
seem unwise and shortsighted to in- 
vite government regulation of even 
a part of our industry in an attempt 
to solve a problem which may be al- 
most entirely attributed to other fac- 
tors than imports.” 


Higher Prices Urgent—If the oil 
industry is to maintain spare pro- 
ductive and refining capacity for 


emergencies, as urged by the gov-. 


ernment. it must have higher prices 
to pay the costs, “because excess ca- 
pacity is expensive,” Dr. Robert E. 
Wilson, board chairman of Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana), told stockholders 
last week. He estimated both excess 
productive and refining capacity at 
about 1,000,000 b/d. He said: 

“We cannot go on increasing our 
investment and reaping a emaller re- 
turn, as occurred last year. If prices 
continue to lag behind increasing 
costs as in the last five years, drill- 
ing and refinery construction will 
slow down and secondary recovery 
p:ans will be dropped until demand 
catches up with supply. Prices will 
then quickly rise substantially in or- 
der to restore incentives. However, 
such a solution of the problem would 
involve dissipating our reserve pro- 
ducing and refining capacity, and it 
would take a long time to replace it, 
especially in an emergency.” 

Dr, Wilson said that solving prob- 
lem “without putting ourseives in a 
strait jacket of federal control will 
require a high degree of statesman- 
ship.” 

No Price Change—J. C. Donnell I, 
president of Ohio Oil Co., anticipates 
an intensification of competition and 
a corresponding pressure on oil prod- 
ucts prices, but an anaiysis of the 
year’s outlook does not indicate any 
change in basic crude oil prices. 


API Group Moves to Boost Dealers’ Status in Community 


Getting the public to recognize the 
importance of the service station deal- 
er to the motorist and the community 
will be a high priority project of the 
newly created API Service Station Ad- 
visory Subcommittee. 


The group voted to appoint a study 
committee at the Marketing Division’s 
mid-year meeting at Dallas which 
will: 


1. Determine methods for raising 
the status of the service station deal- 
er in the public’s eye. 

2. Develop a plan for putting these 
findings in educational programs for 
and to the dealers. 

3. Prepare recruitment literature 
for distribution to guidance teachers 
in the nation’s school systems. 


At its final session, the General 
Committee on Marketing voted to ex- 
pand future mid-year meetings to two 
full days instead of a day and a half. 
The growing number of committees 
and enlarged programs prompted the 
move. 

The committee disbanded the Mar- 
keting Services Committee because it 
“has served its purpose.” B. L. Ma- 
jewski, chairman, explained that 
functions of the committee have been 
taken over by, several new commit- 
tees, including the jobber and service 
station advisory groups. 

In addition the jobber advisory sub- 
committee was given full committee 
status, and study of a proposal to 
form a Marketing Division co-ordina- 


tion committee to route projects and 
suggestions was planned. The divi- 
sion will vote on the proposal at the 
annual meeting in November. 


The 1954 session of the Marketing 
Division is scheduled for the Cosmo- 
politan Hotel in Denver, Colo., May 
17-19. 


Sun Turns Down Invitation 
To Bid on Turnpike Stations 


The Sun Oil Co. May 7 rejected an 
invitation to bid for gasoline conces- 
sion on the Delaware River extension 
of the Pennsylvania Turnpike. At the 
same time the company urged the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission to 
“open the door to free, healthy com- 
petition” for the sale of gasoline on the 
new turnpike extensions by permitting 
a number of companies to open sta- 
tions in  specially-provided service 
areas. 

C. A. Sparks, Sun’s regional sales 
manager, told Commission Chairman 
Thomas J. Evans in a letter, that the 
present system of granting exclusive 
rights to a single supplier was creat- 
ing gasoline monopolies on various 
sections of the turnpike. 


“Under the one-company monopoly 
system the motorist is denied the free- 
dom of choice to which he has be- 
come accustomed and is also denied 
the benefits of competition.” Mr. 
Sparks said. 


Particular invitation rejected in- 
volved only three service stations and 
provision for restaurant service on 32- 
mile extension from King of Prussia 
to Delaware River near Bristol, Pa., 
but Mr. Sparks said Sun was opposing 
“monopolistic provisions in the invi- 
tation to the bid as a matter of prin- 
ciple.” 

He added: 


“Our primary concern here is the 
fact that with each new mile of high- 
way added to those already bound 
to the monopolistic practice there 
is created additional precedent for 
this type of operation.” 


He said also that oil companies, not 
having had experience in restaurant 
field, should not be required to as- 
sume responsibility for keeping res- 
taurants operating on toll roads. It 
would be just as logical to grant 
proposed leases to restaurateurs and 
require them to assume responsibility 
for operating service stations, he 
maintained. 

Mr. Sparks urged commission to 
consider alternate plans for supply- 
ing gasoline needs of motorists on toll 
roads and limited access highways. 
He particularly urged the group 
to study the feasibility of establish- 
ing service areas or commercial zones 
within right-of-way but off the road 
where several companies could build 
stations and offer motorists normal 
service. 
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‘Consult-Supplier Month’ Helps Unite Industry 


A serious, but temporary, misunderstanding between 
jobber and supplier members of the API's Jobber Ad- 
visory Committee developed last week at Dallas. The 
rift, fortunately, was short lived—a tribute to the men 
representing both segments. Undiplomatic words spoken 
in haste at the committee meeting later were repented 
at private huddles. As a result, greater harmony and un- 
derstanding prevailed at the end than had existed before 
the remarks were uttered. 

The original breach developed during the committee 
session May 4, when jobber members asked suppliers 
for their reaction to “Consult Your Supplier Month,” 
sponsored during February by the National Oil Jobbers 
Council as a means of promoting greater understanding, 
co-operation and good will between the two marketing 
groups. 

Jobber members of the committee were surprised, disap- 
pointed and inwardly hurt when supplier representatives 
belittled the program as “much ado about nothing.” The 
suppliers further contended that only a handful of job- 
bers availed themselves of the opportunity to consult 
their suppliers. Comments also were made that a special 
month was not necessary because companies marketing 
through distributors confer with them regularly anyway. 

At the private meetings afterwards, suppliers apolo- 
gized for speaking in haste, saying they didn’t realize 
their remarks would sound so harsh. At the same time, 
jobbers learned that Consult Your Supplier Month pre- 
sented difficulties to supplying companies. In some in- 
stances, it broke “the chain of command.” In other words, 
if a jobber “went over the head” of the district or divi- 
sion man with whom he usually did business, it disrupted 
the company’s ordinary routine and sometimes offended 
the person who was by-passed. 

At least two or three supplying companies were able 
. to cope successfully with the “chain of command prob- 
lem.” One supplier sent its manager of wholesale sales 
to 8 or 10 state jobber meetings during Consult Your 
Supplier Month. With the district and division managers 
present, he conferred with 150-200 jobbers in a six- to 
eight-week period. Some other suppliers brought their 
jobbers in from distant areas to a central point to dis- 
cuss all the problems confronting them. 

Supplier representatives on the Jobber Advisory Com- 
mittee who said only four or five jobbers came in for 
consultations probably were misinformed. During the pe- 
riod from Jan. 15 to March 15, when a large number of 
State meetings were held, NPN staff members observed 
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closely to determine the effectiveness of the program. They 
were able to report that many more than “four or five” 
jobbers for each supplying company conferred with sup- 
plier representatives at each convention. Perhaps the 
supplier members of the advisory committee, most of 
whom are marketing vice presidents or presidents, meant 
that only a handful conferred with them personally. 

It is true that efficiently operated companies confer 
regularly with their jobbers. It also is true that Amer- 
icans enjoy political freedom throughout the year. But 
that doesn’t prevent them from setting special occasions 
for taking stock of their heritage and reaffirming their 
faith in liberty. 


Oil's Advertising Should Give Public 
Facts on What the Industry Is Doing 


Maybe the surveying pollsters find it different but we 
will put our money on the factual educational type of ad- 
vertising copy of the Union Oil Co, of California for down- 
right effectiveness in telling the public what the oil indus- 
try is doing for the country, and how effectively it is 
doing it. 

Union's current advertising in national magazines drives 
home in plain language the big fact that the tax collector 
gets the most out of the oil company customer’s dollar 
It also tells that the owners—the shareholders—get the 
least out of that dollar, only 3.5c. 

What of it, you may say? Is the public interested in 
such facts? 

Perhaps at the moment when the public looks at an ad- 
vertisement it is not thinking of oil industry taxes. But 
when the Union Oil Co, tells the few plain facts about 
taxes vs. stockholders’ smal] returns, those facts are bound 
to leave an impression of value to Union, to the rest of 
the oil industry and, in fact, of value to all industry. 

The trouble with so much public relations advertising, if 
an observer may comment, is that the advertiser often 
fails to give enough facts to get his story over. Too many 
think the story must be in pictures only, and in trying to 
picturize the story is so often lost. 

Sometimes it is forgotten that everyone who has paid 
his subscription to a readable publication is not a moron, 
is not looking for entertainment alone, but really wants to 
know something that will make him a better citizen. We 
hear too much about measuring the “impact” of advertis- 
ing and not enough as to whether the idea in the adver- 
tisement—if it really has an idea—sank into the mind of 
the reader, and caused him to form a new opinion or 
strengthen an old opinion favorable to the advertiser. 

Would that more oil companies gave more worthwhile 
facts about their own good points, and ditto the Oil Indus- 
try Information Committee. As was shown by the last 
national election there really are a lot of people in this 
country who actually think, hence they appreciate facts 
to think about. Why not, then, give more facts about the 
oil industry? 
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MIDWEST 


As pointed out 
by R. M. Bartlett 
of Gulf in Dallas last week, the API’s 
Division of Marketing has made 
phenomenal progress the last few 
years in developing special projects to 
help marketers do a better job of 
serving the public. 


Mr. Bartlett, API vice president of 
marketing, explained that for many 
years—from 1933 to 1946—the mar- 
keting division was pretty much a 
dying organization. Those were the 
years of the “Madison Trial,” which 
influenced the thinking of many in 
the industry and “there was very 
little division activity.” 

“Memories of Madison made us 
scared of our shadows—we could sort 
of hear the prison gates clanging,” 
Mr. Bartlett recalled. “In spite of 
this adverse situation, however, a 
few valiant souls stuck to the division 
and in 1946 rescued it, as it had 
actually, reached the sink or swim 
stage.” 

In the years since 1946, and par- 
ticularly since 1949, the marketing 
division has become a vital instru- 
ment for providing marketers of all 
types with additional knowledge for 
improving their operations. 

In 1950, for example, the division 
issued two valuable handbooks, one 
on “Efficient Use of Manpower in the 
Handling and Delivery of Petroleum 
Products,” and the other on “Stock 
Loss Control.” The latter was of 
particular value to jobbers in helping 
them to cut down product losses at 
bulk plants. 

In 1951, the marketing division 
issued a training handbook entitled 
“Developing Your Men Builds Prof- 
its.” Last week, the division ap- 
proved a complete accounting manual 
for distributors and voted money to 
help train service station dealers, 
with stress on lube selling. These 
are just a few of the special projects 
sponsored during the last few years. 


Mr. Bartlett paid particular tribute 
to four API vice presidents of mar- 
keting who worked valiantly to keep 
the division afloat during the trying 
years and later had much to do with 
developing its revitalized program. 

These men were Eric Weber, who 
served for 10 years, longer than any 
other vice president for marketing; 
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API's Marketing Division Draws Praise 
For ‘Comeback’ as Asset to Industry 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


B. L. Majewski, then of Deep Rock; 
J. Howard Marshall, then of Ashland, 
and Harry J. Kennedy of Conoco, 

Under the direction of these men, 
and with the capable assistance of 
Dr. John Frey, director of marketing, 
the division has sought and found 
new objectives. It has become a leader 
in doing things that make for more 
intelligent marketing operations. 

Mr. Bartlett said that the division 
today has moved well along the road 
to a technical committee on market- 
ing and foresaw the day soon when 
scientists of the industry would be 
co-operating closely with marketers. 

+ * * 


“In our laboratories, 
safety departments, 


refineries, 
marketing re- 


Differences in 
municipal park- 
ing lot legislation being studied in 
a trio of East Coast states point 
up a growing problem for gasoline 
marketers. 

A Massachusetts bill empowering 
cities and towns to establish off- 
street parking facilities specified 
that operation of the facilities was 
not to include sale of any merchan- 
dise or any service other than park- 
ing. 

A Delaware measure, while pro- 
hibiting local parking authorities 
from themselves engaging in any 
supplementary commercial activity, 
would empower them to lease space 
for gasoline, accessory and repair 
services to private enterprisers. 

A Maryland bill authorizing the 
city of Cumberland to borrow up to 
$350,000 for parking facilities, ban- 
ned the sale of petroleum products 
at the entrances or exists of such 
facilities. 


The man interested in operation of 
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search, transportation departments 
and so on, there is lots of work being 
done that is valuable to us market- 
ers,” he explained. 

“IT, for one, would like to see the 
mid-year meeting of marketing ex- 
panded in length to at least two full 
days so that there will be a better 
opportunity for committees to work, 
and more time for semi-technical re- 
ports and papers of an educational 
nature.” 

Mr. Bartlett said that if the indus- 
try’s technical people were faced 
with the problem of presenting mate- 
rials for marketers, there would be a 
mutual benefit in which the technolo- 
gist would gain at least as much as 
the marketer. In the process, the 
scientists would strip their language 
of technical terms, as far as pos- 
sible, and “resolve things to plain 
English.” 

“We would all end up with a better 
understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems and this would tend to strengthen 
the bond between us,” he said. “After 
all, we all have the same interests 
at heart, namely better service to 
the public. . .” 


Trend Toward City-Owned Parking Lots 
Poses Problem for Gasoline Marketers 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


conventional gasoline outlets will 
have to watch out as local governing 
bodies establish more and more off- 
street parking lots in attempts to~ 
cope with the problem of traffic con- 
gestion. He could find that the lo- 
cal government he’s helping to sup- 
port is in competition with him. 

He'll be lucky, of course, if the 
rules require the parking lot author- 
ity to stick to parking operations. 

If gasoiine facilities are installed 
on the city or town parking lot, but 
leased for private operation, he’ll at 
least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that the facilities are run on a cost 
and taxpaying basis like his own. 

He can feel much better about the 
situation, though, if the parking lot 
pumps aren’t visible from the street, 
and that way don’t pull in business 
which might otherwise fall to him. 

As the Highway Research Board 
has found out: 

“Because off-street-parking accom- 
modations are often built on high- 
priced land, it frequently becomes 
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necessary to supplement the income 
possibilities from parking motor ve- 
hicles with revenues derived from 
some other, perhaps more lucrative, 
sources. In fact, financial advisers 
will, more often than not, refuse to 
recommend the establishment of a 
facility unless its revenue-producing 
capacity is bolstered by returns from 
other activities. 


“It is not surprising, therefore, to 
note from an analysis of parking 
enabling legislation that a pronounced 
trend is discernible authorizing the 
commercial use of a portion of an 
off-street parking facility. At least 
13 state laws sanction such activities, 
though not without limitation, in con- 
nection with parking facilities in 
cities. Some laws, as in California, 
Indiana and Michigan, restrict the 
use of space for this purpose to a 
designated portion of the total. Others 
prohibit the municipal operation of 
authorized commercial undertakings. 
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Still others require competitive bid- 
ding for the privileges.” 

The alert marketer will anticipate 
trouble of this kind since it’s grow- 
ing. The International City Managers’ 
Assn. reports that 70 cities estab- 
lished parking lots for the first time 
last year. 

Additional parking lots put into ser- 
vice last year by 164 other cities, 
the association said, brought the 
total of new parking lots for the 
year to 331. 

Over-all, 519 cities out of 1,126 
with populations of more than 10,000 
reported they were operating a total 
of 1,465 parking lots. More than 
half of these lots are in cities with 
populations from 10,000 to 25,000. 

Of the 519 cities, 52% allow free 
parking. Cities of 10,000 to 25,000 
account for most of the free park- 
ing lots—188 cities reporting free 
parking and 88 reporting use of park- 
ing meters. 


Farm Discounts Strangling Marketers, 
California Oil Distributors Are Told 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


Discount evils 

have produced a 

crisis among a large group of com- 

mission agents and distributors with 

considerable farm trade, the Cali- 

fornia Petroleum Distributors Assn. 

was told in a report by Dan Lund- 
berg, executive secretary. 

These findings were listed in the 

Lundberg report: 


“1. The extent to which farm and 
commercial discounts have penetrat- 
ed the merchandising practices of 
commission agents, consignees and 
distributors is almost beyond belief. 


“2. The malpractices (members told 
us of huge inroads upon their former 
gross profits) are such that our 
men are in a critical competitive posi- 
tion; unable to cut further; unable to 
obtain further supply-company cutting 
subsidization; unable to stop the con- 
tinuing inroads of customers demand- 
ing cuts; and, worst of all, unable to 
chart oyt a future course of profitable 
events. 


“3. All of the above discount evils 
have produced a crisis. 

“4. In rural areas it’s getting so 
bad that farmers and men (and their 
families) connected with commercial 
outfits enjoying a discount, have and 
are extending influence at retail out- 
lets. 


“5. Demands for equipment loans 
and special installations are a contin- 
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uing nuisance, and a casualness and 
sense of ownership of iron barrels 
are also more to be noted. 

“6. The fear of being ‘clippered’ is 
spreading.” 


* * * 


The report urged distributors to “be 
a little tougher” and to get away 
from discounts, It acknowledged that 
some accounts would be lost by killing 
discounts and commented, “Which 
would you rather worry about—losing 
a few customers who are profession- 
ally addicted to shopping other people 
out of their profits and wages or will 
you watch chiseling ream you out of 
your very business?” 


* * * 


The report carries an interesting 
slant on “clipper delivery”—direct de- 
livery from supplier to reseller ac- 
count, by-passing bulk plants. 

Mr. Lundberg declared, “Face the 
fact that ‘clipperizing’ has frequently 
entered the picture only after individ- 
ual weaknesses have involved a sup- 
plier in the agent’s operations. When 
an individual has weakened himself 
by, needing help, by whining for 
equipment assistance, by getting his 
supplier involved in his accounts re- 
ceivable, by granting bigger and big- 
ger discounts for the sake of more 
volume, that the company begins to 
realize it is actually in business in 
his area and his handling of their 


business is unsound. It is then that 
they decide to ‘clipperize’. 

“That ugly old word, clipper, is 
just another word for ‘progress’ ”’. 

> . oF 

Results of a shopping survey con- 
ducted at 800 units of Standard Sta- 
tions, Inc. (company-operated sta- 
tions of Standard Oil of California) 
were reported recently. Points in- 
cluded: Type of service given, opin- 
ion of merchandising ability, condi- 
tions of restrooms and service sta- 
tions and the way employes repre- 
sented the chain. 

Results of the survey are shown in 
the table (in per cent, reporting both 
customer reaction and dealer atti- 
tude) : 

Good service 90% 

Opened hood 90% 

Checked dipstick 90% 

Windshield service 90% 

Solicited oil change 10% 

Restrooms — good 80% 

Restrooms — fair 20% 

Indifferent service 10% 

Customer would not return 20% 

The company summed it up this 
way: “‘We looked good most of the 
time or, you might say, we looked 
‘sharp’ making friends. On the other 
hand, we looked ‘bad’ influencing 
people (merchandising ).”’ 


There’s an aside to the antitrust 
ease brought against Richfield Oil 
Corp., by Karseal Corp., manufactur- 
ers of waxes and polishes. Karseal’s 
suit claimed that Richfield’s “exclus- 
ive dealing” policy prevented their 
distributors from selling to the deal- 
ers. 

It turns out that even though Rich- 
field’s former “exclusive dealing” pol- 
icy did impose a ban (the products 
hadn’t been company-authorized), 
some dealers bought them anyway. 


National Credit Card, Inc., is mov- 
ing to curtail service station member- 
ship in its universal credit car ac- 
ceptance plan for two reasons. First, 
the extensive use of non-N.C.C. credit 
cards has created bookkeeping, billing 
and collecting problems. Second, wide- 
spread use of oil company cards has 
subordinated the use and growth of 
N.C.C. cards, thus defeating the firm's 
primary objective. 

A company spokesman said new 
dealer members must agree to solicit 
N.C.C. customer memberships from 
motorists who use major oil company 
credit cards. Also, a $25 limit has 
been placed on purchases made with 
authorized non-N.C.C. cards. 

The authorized list of oil company 
credit cards approved for N.C.C. deal- 
er acceptance includes 19 major oil 

es. Others will be added as 
N.C.C. learns of them, the company 
said. The N.C.C. is the pioneer of all- 
purpose credit cards among gasoline 
stations. The company was organized 
in Portland, Ore., in May, 1951. 
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TYPICAL SPECIMENS of forms suggested in API’s new accounting manual are shown here. 
and general expense summary listing 49 cost breakdowns. 
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The large form is an operating 


Inset is the suggested truck operating report including a cost analysis 


API Gives Jobber Accounting a Boost 


Jobbers got a long-awaited assist 
in pinning down their costs and 
profits last week at the API Market- 
ing Division meeting in Dallas. 

The group approved a manual 
aimed at thorough coverage of ac- 
counting in wholesale petroleum dis- 
tribution. The Accounts and Ac- 
counting Procedures Subcommittee, 
author of the new manual, says the 
system contains the fundamentais of 
accounting with alternate methods of 
procedure and is designed with an 
eye toward flexibility so that any 
jobber or consignee may use it, 

For petroleum distributors the final 
section of the manual discusses brief- 
ly what an accounting system should 
do for management. In the always 
troublesome field of expenses the 
manual points out that while it is de- 
sirable to separate the costs for han- 
dling each type of product, no uni- 


form system can be devised because 
of differences in operating methods. 

Sample Forms — As a guide for 
those who want such a breakdown 
there are sample forms. These show 
how overhead costs are split between 
gasoline, distillates, TBA, oil burner 
service, etc. Included is a sample 
statement showing how sales and 
costs are split between each class of 
product, to find the profit or loss for 
each, 

Profit Factors—Management also 
should find the discussion on the ef- 
fect of price, volume and cost 
changes on profits useful. Hypothet- 
ical tables illustrate exactly what 
happens to profits when the factors 
of cost, price or volume change. 

How to Analyze — Of practical 
value is the section on analyzing the 
financial statement. It points out 
safe ratios of working capital to busi- 


ness vo.ume, and suggests steps to 


speed up collections, contro] inven- 


tory and so on. 

Often neglected in many distribu- 
tor businesses is the procedure for 
the “aging” of accounts receivable. 
A sample form is shown and enough 
detail is given so that a bookkeeper 
can prepare the accounts receivable 
analysis. 

Station Sales Summary—Since sal- 
ary operated service stations are a 
part of the business conducted by 
some oil jobbers, the API manual in- 
cludes suggested forms for daily and 
monthly summaries of service station 
sales. 

The system also provides for re- 
cording the salary and maintenance 
costs of service stations. No at- 
tempt is made to provide a detailed 
accounting system for a service sta- 
tion since compiete systems are 
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Facts About the Manual 


The new jobber accounting 
manual approved by the Mar- 
keting Division at its Dallas 
meeting will be printed immedi- 
ately, with copies ready soon. 

It is entitled “A Comprehen- 
sive System of Accounting for 
Distributors and Jobbers of Pe- 
troleum Products,” and may be 
obtained by writing the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 
50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
The API reported that jobber 
associations will be sent sample 
copies and may order them for 
members and that several major 
companies plan to order large 
quantities, indicating they will 
be given to their jobbers and 
distributors. Price, depending on 
the number ordered, will be be- 
tween $1 and $2, the API said. 

The manual was prepared by 
the Accounts and Accounting 
Precedures Subcommittee, Its 
chairman is P. C, Salman, as- 
sistant controller, Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co., New York, of the 
API’s Financial and Accounting 
Committee, 











available through supplying oil com- 
panies. 

Concise Treatment — The manual 
explains the minor steps in the sys- 
tem concisely. . The comments go 
only far enough to guide a bookkeep- 
er or jobber provided they have a 
speaking acquaintance with account- 
ing systems. 

Depreciation Rates—In this con- 
nection a depreciation rate table as 
approved by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for tanks, trucks and other 
familiar types of fixed assets is in- 
cluded. The table shows that the 
useful life of a service station is 25 
years, and its cost should be charged 
off at the rate of .333% each month. 

Other topics are: Reserve for amor- 
tization of leasehold improvements; 
inventories, including a comparison 
of three methods of determining in- 
ventory cost; heating oil budget plan 
and capital accounts of proprietors 
and partners, outlining how credits 
and withdrawals to such accounts 
are handled. 

Books ani Forms—aAn entire sec- 
tion describes and explains the books 
and forms needed for an accounting 
system. Saniples of suggested’ forms 
have been reproduced in the manual. 

Here more details are given for 
bookkeepers and accountants who 
operate the system. For example, a 
complete set of instructions on set- 
ting up a payroll system is included. 
It explains how to maintain social 
security records, how to apportion 
payroll costs to operating expense, 
and how to handle such things as 
split weekly payrolls when necessary 
to integrate them with calendar 
month accounting. 
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New Horizons for LP-Gas Highlighted 
As Distributors Study Potential Market 


CHICAGO—LP-gas industry's huge 
market potential was examined at the 
four-day Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Assn. convention here that drew a 
record attendance of over 3,000 sup- 
pliers, distributors, dealers, equip- 
ment and appliance manufacturers. 

Particular emphasis was placed on 
converting farm tractors over to LP- 
gas. W.R. Lund, manager, market- 
ing research, Warren Petroleum 
Corp., Tulsa, said that buying inten- 
tion surveys show more farmers in 
1953 plan to use LP-gas in their 
tractors than in any previous year. 
This is especially encouraging, he 
said, because surveys also show far- 
mers plan to buy less of almost every 
other item. 

The LP-gas industry, Mr. Lund 
said, was largely letting the range and 
water heater business go to the elec- 
trical industry by default in 1950. 
The electrical industry was aggres- 
sively advertising and selling their ap- 
pliances to the farmer and small- 
town home owner. Since 1951, he 
said, LP-gas promotion has done an 
effective job of making farmers and 
small-town home owners conscious of 
LP-gas appliances. 

When the buying intention surveys 
began in 1950, Mr. Lund stated, 57% 
of those planning to buy a new range 
were going to electricity compared 
with 43% preferring LP-gas. In 
1953 the breach widened, he added, 
with 63% wanting electricity and 
37% LP-gas. For water heaters, 
however, the market findings are 
better. In 1950, 85% wanted elec- 
tricity and only 15% LP-gas, but 
by 1953, 30% sought LP-gas com- 
pared with 70% preferring electricity. 

While stressing the vast market 
still available in converting farm trac- 
tors to LP-gas, Donald M. Hobart, 
vice president and research director, 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
identified a relatively new market 
for LP-gas—the so-called “new fringe 
of the city market.” 

Gas or electricity is used predom- 
inantly for cooking by city families, 
Mr. Hobart said, and these same fam- 
ilies want the advantage of modern 
conveniences in suburban and country 
homes. While some of these newly 
developed residential areas are served 
by gas mains, they do afford op- 
portunity to the LP-gas industry. 

Citing statistics, Mr. Hobart said 
surveys show that 18.2% of rural 
families are using LP-gas for cook- 
ing and 16% are using electricity. 
Latest figures, he said, indicate that 
84% of all farms are near electrical 
power lines but that the opportunity 
for LP-gas marketers is in convert- 
ing 3,000,000 farm homes now using 
coal or wood for cooking to LP-gas. 

Mr, Hobart said there was ‘another 
large rural market potential in 





Trotter Heads LPGA 


M. L, Trotter, president of 
Carolina Butane Co., Columbia, 
S. C., was elected president of 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn. 
at its four-day annual meeting 
in Chicago last week. 

Other officers chosen were: 
W. R. Sidenfaden, Suburban 
Gas Service, Upland, Calif., 
first vice president; Harry H. 
Torbit, Union Gas & Equipment 
Corp., Pueblo, Colo., second 
vice president; Walter H. Miller, 
Dri-Gas Co., Chicago, treasurer. 

Arthur Kreutzer, Chicago, 
vice president and general 
counsel for LPGA, was re-ap- 
pointed secretary and assistant 
treasurer; Howard D. White, 
Chicago, continues as executive 
vice president. 











switching 3,500,000 tractors in the 
United States over to LP-gas. More 
than 135,000 tractors already have 
been converted he said. 

Tobacco curing as a potential mar- 
ket for leveling summer and winter 
demand was pointed out to the mar- 
keters. 

While marketers must be equipped 
to handle a high seasonal peak, sum- 
mer use of LP-gas for curing tobacco 
offers a good load balancing potential, 
A. H. Cote, general sales manager, 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp., Whip- 
pany, N. J., told the convention. 

For many years, Mr. Cote said, 
tobacco has been cured by burning 
charcoal because of its clean burn- 
ing properties. With charcoal as 
high as $90 a ton, the fact LP-gas 
burns even cleaner and with better 
heat distribution is “enough to justify 
replacement of charcoal by LP-gas.” 

In addition, he said LP-gas cuts 
fuel costs and brings a substantial 
savings in labor costs through elimi- 
nation of night labor to attend fires. 

In detailing the tobacco curing mar- 
ket from Ontario to Florida, Mr. Cote 
said recent figures place the savings 
through LP-gas use at $15 per acre. 
The curing season begins in July, he 
said, and reaches a peak in August. 
One of the main problems a distribu- 
tor must meet in supplying LP-gas 
to this market is that of “very high 
seasonal” demand. 
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The Need for Adequate Local Fuel Oil Storage 


The question of how much fuel 
oil storage local marketers should 
provide to meet demand was the 
subject of a report by the Fuel 
Oil Subcommittee of the API 
Marketing Division at Dallas last 
week, 


What this c:mmittee had to say 
is an important contribution to 
the subject and the report is 
worth the study of all oil mar- 
keters. The text follows. 


In the seven years since the close 
of 1945 the demand for distillate 
heating oils has grown 137%, This 
is much greater than the increase for 
petroleum products as a whole. Typi- 
cally, gasoline growth in the seven 
years was 65%, or less than half that 
of distillate. 


This phenomenal heating oil expan- 
sion has introduced to the industry a 
number of serious problems, not the 
least of which is that of adequate 
storage. The seasonal nature of fuel 
oil distribution is demonstrated by 
the fact that while 73% of heating 
oil is delivered at the wholesale level 
in the fourth and first quarters of 
a year, a little more than 50% is pro- 
duced by the refineries in that half 
year. 


The exact relationship of these 
figures indicates that more than 20% 
of the year’s demand must be stored 
in advance of the greater consuming 
period. As a practical matter, the 
seasonal storage should be in the 
neighborhood of 25% of the annual 
demand, to be on the safe side con- 
sidering the uncertainty of winter 
weather. 


The 1952 consumption of heating 
oils is estimated at 263,000,000 bbls. 
This does not include kerosine or 
range oil although it does include 
some No. 1 distillate. For the pur- 
pose of this study we are thinking 
primarily of the distillate heating 
fuels and all of the figures will re- 
flect that position unless otherwise 
stated. 


While this seasonal pattern of de- 
liveries of heating oils is based on 
detailed studies made by certain 
large suppliers, it can be confirmed 
by an analysis of the total distillate- 
supply and demand picture (see Table 
1 at right). 


When we think of heating fuel oil 
only, the quarterly pattern is even 
more sharp, A five year record of 
heating oil sales by Socony-Vacuum in 
the area east of the Rockies shows 
sales in the first quarter to be 41.1% 
of the year, in the second quarter 
15.8%, in the third quarter 11.4% and 
in the fourth quarter 31.5%. 

We see then, again in Table 1, 
that in the second and third quarters 
of 1953 there is an indicated stock 
accumulation requirement of 400,- 
000 b/d or a little over 73 million 
barrels during the period. As the 
demand for other distillate uses such 
as Diesel fuels for vessels, railroads 
and automotive equipment and for 
industrial processes are constant 
throughout the year, this stock ac- 
cumulation must be considered as 
necessary for meeting the heating oil 
demands only. The estimate of heat- 
ing oil demands for 1953 is 288,000,- 
000 bbls. This stock accumulation 
is again about the 25% figure that 
was mentioned previously. 


Since refiners and other primary 
suppliers report only in terms of clean 
product storage, it is difficult to ap- 
praise the amount of primary storage 
available for distillate fuels only. 


Extra Storage—However, in con- 
sideration of the fact that for each 
four barrels increase in heating oil 
business per year, there must be an 
additional barrel of seasonal] inven- 
tory in the fall, it is easy to determine 
that in order to support the growth 
of this business, as mentioned in the 


first paragraph, the primary suppliers 
apparently have provided for storing 
at least an additional 42,000,000 bbls. 
of seasonal inventory since the year 
1945. 

To the extent that the supplier 
can move heating oil away from the 
refinery into storage at the consum- 
ing centers in the second and third 
quarters of the year, he can come 
nearer to uniform yields in his re- 
finery operation and uniform trans- 
portation requirements. He can re- 
duce the need for refinery expansion 
and peak transportation facilities as 
he approaches the point of uniform 
runs and shipments through the four 
quarters. 

Several important factors have pre- 
vented primary suppliers from build- 
ing even more large terminal storage 
capacity. Shortage of steel during 
the past three years has been a fac- 
tor although not the primary one. 
Capital costs, both in the construction 
of storage tanks and in the carry- 
ing charges to keep them filled, have 
probably been a stronger influence. 
This consideration, however, will no 
doubt be temporary since growing 
storage can save far more by elimi- 
nating seasonal peaks than would be 
the cost of added refinery capacity 
if they are not eliminated. 


Then it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find suitable sites for 
large terminal storage plants. Deep 
water locations along the Seaboard 
are pretty much occupied-by industry 
of one kind or another, and where 


Table 1—United States—Total Distillates, All Uses 
Estimated Supply and Demand 


Year 1953 
Thousands of B/D 


Seasonal Pattern of Supplies Ist Qtr. 
# 
Ee OR aie 0 tp aeteav ves gees 1,562 
SN Aus ce wdgiaas cAWAee see 8 
NES erro eee 8 
SE a. 53.45 ta beans oo pes 1,578 
Seasonal pega of Consumption 
POURING aniline dco) incase patiews <s 2,037 
Ne es coc haietag ins vain 67 
DOD 4b 6 6568 Sue caghisbdesyvesie 2,104 
Seasonal Pattern of Primary 
Stock Changes 
SE Ear er Pree rece —526 
Storage Capacity* dan. 1, 1952 


Totai Clean Products* 443,000,000 Bbis. 


Year 

2nd Qtr. 3rd Qtr. 4th Qtr. 1953 

1,441 1,501 1,593 1,524 
8 8 ay. 

8” 8 8 8 

1,457 1,517 1,609 1,540 

1,043 967 1,760 1,450 

80 85 65 75 

1,123 1,052 1,825 1,525 

+334 + 465 —216 +15 


*Includes total primary shell tankage capacity to store gasoline, kerosine and distillate a/c 
NPC report of the Committee on Petroleum Storage Capacity—-December 9, 1952. 

#This represents the total product as reported by the Bureau of Mines, including oils sold for 
heating purposes, for Diesel engines and all other uses. 
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they are available the land values 
are very high. At inland points local 
ordinances very often restrict the 
construction of storage terminals at 
the most economic locations. In the 
light of these handicaps it can be 
said that the primary suppliers as 
a group have done a creditable job 
when they increased their storage ca- 
pacity faster than their sales. 


Considerations Different — At the 
secondary or marketing level con- 
siderations are totally different. In 
the years since the close of World 
War II a number of attempts have 
been made to get the marketers to 
increase first their bulk storage ca- 
pacity and then the amount of prod- 
uct that they will store during the 
off peak months. There have been 
a number of examples where these 
marketers co-operated fully with the 
primary suppliers for a relatively 
brief period but then they found it 
necessary for economic reasons to go 
back to the course of simple self 
interest. 


One of the large primary suppliers 
has made a study, covering the past 
seven years, of its direct sales of 
heating oil to consumers and its sales 
to resellers. The company has plotted 
this in curves showing the monthly 
percent of the year’s total taken by 
each of the two classes of buyers. 
The sales to consumers naturally fol- 
low very closely the pattern of de- 
gree days. The sales to resellers de- 
part from this several times during 
the seven year period but in each 
instance there is a very clear rea- 
son why this group of marketers 
went long or short on fuel oil inven- 
tory. 

Sometimes it was a matter of sup- 
ply stringency. Again it was related 
to widespread anticipation of price in- 
creases. In other instances these 
movements occurred when the winter 
was extra mild and the marketer 
anticipated a possible price break 
at the tank car level. The significant 
observation in this study is that the 
marketers moved entirely in their 
own self interest each time they 
departed from the seasonal tank 
wagon pattern. 


They will probably always do that 
for the simple reason that most fuel 
oil marketers rely on bank credits 
for a part of their working capital 
and the banker keeps a close eye 
on their operating results, 


It can be stated almost without 
qualification that the heating oil mar- 
keter is not going to increase ap- 
preciably his storage capacity nor 
his inventory beyond the point of 
necessity in the conduct of his busi- 
ness, unless he can see some economic 
advantage. 


Studies Made—There have been a 
number of studies to learn how much 
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Table 2—Average Operating Characteristics 
(Figures for 12 Large Distillate Marketers) 


Average percent of storage filled 
Sales, Times storage capacity ................ 
Sales times average actual inventory ........ 
Percent of year’s sales 


storage capacity actually exists and 
its relation to the demand for dis- 
tillate heating oils . 


Socony-Vacuum in checking 1,000 
resellers found that their storage ca- 
pacity was 9.9% of their 1952 sales. 
Maritime Petroleum Corp. of New 
York checked 200 of its marketers 
at inland points around the New 
York area and found their storage 
ratio to sales was 5.5%. Atlantic 
Refining Co. checked its fuel oil mar- 
keters in eastern Pennsylvania and 
found a ratio of 4.0%, 


The Bureau of the Census in its 
study of secondary inventories and 
storage capacities showed for Aug. 
1, 1952 storage capacity for distillate 
fuels of 28,795,000 bbls. east of Cali- 
fornia. This includes, in addition to 
heating oil, light Diesels marketed 
for local consumption. The great 
bulk of this capacity, however, could 
be considered to apply to heating 
oils. Under that assumption sec- 
ondary storage capacity represents 
about 9.7% of 1952 demand. It is 
safe to conclude that the actual sec- 
ondary storage capacity for distil- 
late fuels is somewhere in the 8 to 
10% range. No consumer storage is 
included. 

T. A, Crawford, one of the com- 
mittee members, to check the activi- 
ties of a few of his own dealers, asked 
a dozen of the larger ones to supply 
some of their operating data. Twelve 
selected dealers participated, spread 
geographically from Massachusetts to 
Iowa. These dealers had average 
bulk storage capacity for No. 2 oil 
of 485,000 gals. Their sales of No. 
2 heating oil in the 12 months period, 
Oct. 1, 1951, to Sept. 30, 1952, av- 
eraged 3,445,000 gals. Thus the group 
had storage capacity equal to 14% 
of annual sales. 

Table 2 shows the average sales 
and storage characteristics of these 
unusual companies, 

When asked if they planned to in- 
crease their present storage capacity 
during the period from now through 
1955, only 2 of the 12 companies will 
do this, and the amount of the in- 
crease when spread over the whole 
12 companies represents only 1.3%. 


On the other hand, these 12 com- 
panies have done a creditable job 
of increasing their storage capacity 
in the five years ending last Octo- 
ber. Seven of the 12 companies added 
tankage during that period and the 
aggregate increase when spread over 
the entire 12 was 50%. Thus while 
these companies have seen good rea- 
son to increase their storage capacity 


-Dec. dan.-Mar. Apr.-June duly-Sept. 
1951 1952 1952 
36% 57% 47% 84% 
2.9 0.9 0.5 
5.7 5.0 1.9 0.6 
32.7 45.0 14.6 7.7 


in the past, they may wait for eco- 
nomic advantage for further expan- 
sion. 


To what extent would it be desir- 
able to have the local marketer in- 
crease his storage capacity above the 
8 to 10% average that now exists? 


Quite a number of incentive plans 
have been tried in recent years but 
none were totally successful. In some 
instances the marketers were given 
a special summer discount, usually 
one-half cent. This worked quite well 
during the actual period of the dis- 
count but as soon as normal prices 
were resumed many of the marketers 
pulled down their inventories in Sep- 
tember or October to take their extra 
half cent profit as quickly as possible. 


At other times marketers were of- 
fered deferred billing to October or 
November on such product as they 
would buy in the summer in addition 
to their normal storage pattern. This 
was not particularly effective, even 
when they were guaranteed against 
any losses through a drop in tank 
car prices. The marketer does not 
particularly like to carry large obli- 
gations on his balance sheet unless 
he is being rewarded. 


Cost of Storage—In the committee's 
discussion of encouraging marketers 
to increase their storage, it was 
recognized that there is an important 
difference in the cost per barrel of 
constructing tanks, depending on the 
tank sizes. The chart (see p. 30), 
shows about how this works out. 
A substantial group of fuel oil mar- 
keters was asked what it would cost 
them to build additional tankage to 
increase their storage capacity 25%. 
The smallest marketer is faced with 
a very high cost compared with the 
larger company. 


Notice that where a new 20,000-gal. 
tank is to be added the construction 
cost is approximately $11 a bbl. A 
100,000-gal. tank according to these 
estimates costs a little over $5 a 
bbl. A 700,006 gal. tank costs only 
$2 a bbl. and at this point the curve 
seems to have about hit a straight 
line, indicating that the $2 a bbl. 
rate will cover most anything above 
that. 


The total group of companies re- 
porting in the study that made pos- 
sible this curve estimated that they 
would be out of pocket about 0.52c 
per gal. for any additional tank ca- 
pacity that they would erect to carry 
seasonal storage only, as contrasted 
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to normal working storage. This 
0.52c per gal. covers interest and 
amortization of the investment, bank 
interest and insurance on the inven- 
tory. Naturally, this cost would be 
much greater to the very small com- 
pany and somewhat less to the big 
operator. 


One executive of a primary sup- 
plier suggested that seasonal storage 
at a local bulk plant of less than 
50,000 gals. was hardly worth giving 
serious thought. This same execu- 
tive mentioned that in his company 
7% of the fuel’ oil marketers now 
have storage for No.~2 oil of 100,000 
gals. or larger. This 7% of marketers 
also has 55% of the total tankage. 
This primary supplier further stated 
that 15% of its marketers have stor- 
age for No. 2 oil of 50,000 gals, or 
upward and they account for two- 
thirds of total sales of this product. 


There is considerable feeling among 
the committee members that little 
benefit would result from efforts to 
encourage the smallest marketers, 
those with less than 50,000 gals. of 


storage capacity, to add tankage be- 
yond their normal working needs. 
Normal working needs would be de- 
fined as sufficient capacity to accept 
their typical receipts, be they tank 
car, barge or transport, plus an 
emergency capacity representing 
about two weeks sales at the peak 
of the season. In other words this 
small marketer would be protected 
with storage capacity of around 10% 
of his annual sales. 


The important problem then is to 

encourage an increase in local bulk 
capacity on the part of the more 
significant marketers. 


It must, of course, be anticipated 
that where the marketer will carry 
a substantial amount of actual sea- 
sonal storage beyond his working 
needs and where this storage saves 
money for the primary supplier, the 
marketer will seek some economic in- 
centive. Naturally it is not the func- 
tion of this committee to explore this 
phase of the problem which is for 
individual negotiation between the 
supplying company and its marketer. 


One primary supplier pointed out 
that there is no great benefit in hav- 
ing the marketers store a lot of oil 
in the summer unless they also store 
it past the fall peak of Nov. 1. This 
marketer went so far as to say that 
his company wasn’t seriously coh- 
cerned about the amount of oil in 
bulk plants through the summer 
months, but was very much con- 
cerned over having these neighbor- 
hood tanks well filled through the 
period from Sept, 15 through Dec. 1. 

Primary storage, of course, keeps 
building up in anticipation of the 
winter need and normally hits a peak 
in early November. Obviously then 
the greatest need of this supplier 
for local storage is to help the in- 
dustry get over that peak. 

Another large primary supplier 
finds that his company’s date of 
greatest concern over field storage 
of heating oil is on July 1. In this 
company’s marketing of oil products, 
that is the date where the crisis must 
be met. 

The experience of these two com- 
panies demonstrates that there is 
little uniformity in suppliers’ needs 
for seasonal secondary storage. In- 
dividual negotiation is obviously the 
answer. 

A sidelight to this discussion is the 
possibility of greatly increasing sea- 
sonal storage at the consumer level. 
About three-fourths of the present 
six million, No. 2 oil consumers have 
275-gal. tanks. At an average cost 
of only $68 an additional tank of the 
same size can be installed by present 
consumers. 

In theory, this could provide an ad- 
ditional 30 million bbls, of seasonal 
storage. This, of course, opens up 
a whole new subject that will per- 
haps be explored in later work of 
this committee. It certainly provides 
an interesting figure to contemplate, 
particularly since it represents 40% 
of the industry’s entire seasonal stor- 
age requirements. 


Death 


A. J, Baldwin, 69, chairman of the 
South Dakota Petroleum Industries 
Committee, and a past president of 
the South Dakota Independent Oil 
Men’s Assn., died May 6 of a heart 
attack. _ 

The funeral was held at Lake Pres- 
ton, South Dakota. Mr. Baldwin was 
a veteran of 40 years in the oil 
business. He was a charter mem- 
ber of the South Dakota jobbers as- 
sociation, attending the first conven- 
tion in 1917. From 1930 to 1931 he 
served as association president. He 
had been APIC chairman since 1939. 


Mr. Baldwin was a distributor of 
Sinclair products. 


He is survived by his widow, 
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Double Header 
for Richfield Distributors! 


2 GREAT NEW PRODUCTS BACKED 
BY DOUBLE-BARRELED CAMPAIGN 


Today, millions of motorists are reading about the 
biggest “double-header” in Richfield history. A sen- 


booming campaign typical of the support Richfield 
gives to Independent Distributors. And don't forget, 


sational campaign in hundreds of leading news- 
papers is telling theni—and selling them on the 
outstanding advantages of new Richfield Ethyl 


with this “big company” backing—you still have the 
freedom to run your business your way. If you are 
an Independent Marketer in an Eastern state, get 


“101 PLUS” Gasoline and new Richlube Super HD 
Motor Oil. Powerful sales promotion plus coopera- 
tive newspaper, radio and movie advertising back 
Richfield Distributors to the hilt! It’s a business- 


the facts on a Richfield franchise. Phone or write 
us today. 


GET ALL THE FACTS — NOW 


. RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
Serving the Eastern Seaboard from Maine through the Carolinas 
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This horsedrawn grand daddy of today’s Butler million miler trans- 
ports was built more than 40 years ago. It met the transportation 
needs of an infant oil industry that was soon to grow into the giant 
we know today. 


Throughout the rapid expansion of the oil industry, Butler con- 
tinued to pioneer dependable, safe methods of transporting and 
storing petroleum products. 


Today, profit-making Butler transports are carrying liquids of 
all kinds, under all operating conditions, and are compiling enviable 
records for dependability, minimum down time and low mainte- 
nance expense. This reputation of Butler million miler transports 
is the result of progressive design and construction methods, mod- 
ern plant facilities, and skilled craftsmen. 


You too, can profit from Butler experience in the field of over- 
the-road liquid transportation. Write today for more information. 


Here’s a million miler ready to 


r oll Butler tandeni-axle transports are built to carry the max- 
imum capacity permitted by operating conditions and 
road laws. They'll help put your operations on a high- 
profit level by hauling large payloads on tight sched- 
ules, and speeding up loading and unloading. 


For prompt reply address the office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7454 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
954 Sixth Ave., $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 54, Richmond, California 
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Shell Oil Company 


Announces 


The Greatest Gasoline Development 


in 31 Years 


Up to 15% more power, more 
mileage and up to 150% longer 
sparkplug life promised by 
Shell-discovered additive TCP- 


Soon to be added to Shell Premium 
Gasoline and offered nation-wide. 


ee the American motorist will be able to fuel 
his car with a gasoline containing an extraordinary 
ingredient which up to the present time has been 
largely restricted to military aircraft use. 


Called TCP, this new ingredient is what chemists 
describe as an additive. TCP, for the first time, puts 
a halt to the major cause of power loss in today’s 
high compression engines. It boosts power as much 
as 15%, Mileage and sparkplug life are also increased. 


TCP achieves its beneficial results by rendering 
harmless certain metallic deposits on sparkplugs 


and other deposits in combustion chambers. Until 
*Patent Applied for 


the advent of TCP, these deposits caused faulty 
sparkplug operation, especially when the engine was 
accelerating. They also caused pre-ignition of the 
combustion mixture, resulting in both power and 
fuel waste. 


By counteracting the power-wasting effects of these 
deposits, «ew engines are able to retain their “‘new 
car’’ performance longer. Older cars take on new life. 


TCP is another example of Shell’s continuing fuel 
research. And om/y Shell Premium will have it... 
the most significant advance since the discovery of 
tetraethyl lead in 1922. 


Distribution of Shell Premium Gasoline with TCP 
to the Shell Dealer organization is well under way at 
‘present and will be completed on a nation-wide basis 
as rapidly as facilities permit. 
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Gasoline Prices Range Higher at Gulf Coast 


Prices for 93 oct. premium and 87 oct. regular ranged 
0.25c higher at the Gulf Coast during the first full week 
of May, as refiners and other trade sources in most of 
the wholesale marketing districts across the nation re- 
ported steadily increasing demand for gasoline. 

Also at the Gulf, a major refiner who on May 1 re- 
ported reductions in his quotations for No. 2 fuel and 
kerosine of 0.5c rescinded the reductions, retroactive to 
that date. 

Residual fuel prices also were steady, with demand 
good at the Gulf and in the Midwest. Along the Atlantic 
Coast, however, demand for heavy fuel was described 
as slightly easier. 

Irf other domestic price developments, semi-refined wax 
prices were reported up 0.25c over past week, and a 
major company spokesman said his company was sold 
up on 130-135 AMP semi-refined until third quarter of 
this year. This same refiner said he was quoting 6 to 6.25c 
for third quarter shipment. Sales of 135-137 AMP fully 
refined at 7.4c, FAS Houston, were disclosed by major 
who said his price showed “at least 1c” improvement 
over few weeks ago. 


Foreign price developments included increases ranging 
from 0.75c to 1.5¢ per gal. in Esso Export Corp.’s aviation 
gasoline cargo prices at Aruba, N.W.L., effective May 6. 

New avgas cargo prices at Aruba are: Grade 115/145, 
18.75c, up 1.5c; Grade 108-135, 18.5c, up 1.25c; Grade 
100/130, 17c, up 1c; Grade 91/98, 15.5c, up 1c; and 73 
clear, 14.75c, up 0.75c. 

The Texas Co. reported a 6c per bbl. reduction in its 
price for bunker “C” fuel to marine trade at points in 
Cuba, effective May 1. Company’s new price for heavy 
fuel, in bulk FOB buyer’s barges, is $2.62 per bbl. at 
Cienfuegos, Havana, Matanzas, Puerto Tarafa and San- 
tiago. 

Independent Petroluem Assn. of America reported that 
crude-products price spreads rose 2c during April (see 
p. 45). Spot liquefied petroleum gas prices continued 
easy (see p. 45). 

Reports of gasoline offered at “discounts” were in 
minority at the Gulf, with more traders talking about 
“firmness” of market rather than “weakness.” One re- 
finer, in declaring that market had done “complete flip- 
flop from weak to firm,” estimated that during five 
days he sold greater volume than in first three months 
of this year. 

Prices for 93 oct. Research premium at the Gulf ranged 
upward from 12.25c, while 87 oct. Research regular was 
quoted upward from 11.25c, both prices up 0.25c from 
previous week. 

Gasoline also was looking up in the Midwest and Mid- 
Continent, while Atlantic Coast marketers said gasoline 
sales were making “recovery” from April. However, at 
some points along the Great Lakes Pipe Line system, 
buyers were able to pick up gasoline “at the low, plus 
pipe line transportation,” whereas under so-called “nor- 
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mal” conditions, buyers usually pay 0.5c “over the low, 
plus transportation.” 

Biggest news for distillate traders during the week 
concerned prices at the Gulf Coast. 

A major refiner on May 1 (see May 6 NPN, p. 56) 
reported reductions in his quotations for No. 2 fuel and 
kerosine to 7.5c and 8.5c, respectively. 

“Unsettled” conditions in the distillate cargo markets 
at the Gulf and in the Caribbean areas followed. At the 
Gulf, opinion on heating oil prices varied between those 
who felt that No. 2 fuel was “firm at 8c,” and those who 
felt that the market was “a little weak” at that price. 

Independent refiners at the Gulf generally stated that 
“from cost standpoint,” they were unable to offer No. 2 
for less than 8c. 

Three majors reportedly were “long” on kerosine at 
the Gulf, and offerings of both No. 2 fuel and gas oils 
were available in quantity for lifting during the next 
45 days. 

On May 7, the major refiner who originally reported the 
0.5c distillate reductions rescinded them, and kerosine 
at the Gulf ranged from 9 to 9.125c, and No. 2 fuel from 
8 to 8.25c. 

Residual fuel continued to show “unseasonal” strength 
at the Gulf and in the Midwest. Coastal refiners reported 
prices “firm” at $1.60, while the first week of May saw 
Mid-Continent refiners getting better prices for their No. 
6 fuel than they received during the normal peak winter 
season. 

Most lubricating oils, except 200 vis. neutral, continued 
relatively quiet as far as market activity was concerned, 
although contract shipments generally were in good vol- 
ume, according to Western Pennsylvania refiners. 

Refiners at the Gulf also were busy preparing bids for 
Armed Services’ first half fiscal 1954 requirements, 
large items of which included 22,171,000 bbls. of JP-4 
fuel and 5,000,000 bbls. of regular-grade gasoline. While 
these were described as “enormous” requirements, one 
major said that of three cargoes of motor fuel he sold 
at ASPPA a year ago for lifting during current fiscal 
year, “not one has yet been lifted.” 

Retail price war in Jacksonville, Fla., cleared up some- 
what. Fight for gallonage which had been going on there 
since early last month was abating, with tank wagon 
postings of most suppliers and retail prices up, according 
to reports. 

Majority of service stations selling major brands were 
posting regular-grade at 19.4c, up 5.5c since price started 
to rise. Most private brand outlets were at 18.4c, also 
up 5.5c. There were “stragglers” at lower prices, how- 
ever. 

Dealer tank wagon price of Standard of Kentucky for 
regular at Jacksonville increased 0.2c to 15.4c on May 4. 
Other suppliers also were posting 15.4c with all “volun- 
tary allowances” from posted prices withdrawn, it was 
said. 

Above prices are ex 9c state and federal taxes. 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (May 5 through May 11) 


Motor Gasoline 93 Oct. (Premium): 


N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.).. 
W. Tex, eae Een Bm. shpt.).. 
Ths 


E, Tex, 


Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. (Premium): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
Okla., Group 3 
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Ww. 2 Tex. Texas & 
. Tex, crock 
Cent. W. Tex, (Truck 
Motor Gasoline 88 Oct. (Premium): 
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W. Tex, 
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Motor Gasoline 84 on 
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( 
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Motor Gasoline 96 Oct, (Premium) : 
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(Northern shpt.)...... 
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grade. 


Commenting on the sudden activity in gasoline, 


Top-Quality Gasoline Prices Up 


Prices for top-quality gasolines were up 0.25c per gal. 
in the Gulf cargo market the past week, and sources 
generally said that the gasoline season had “started in 
earnest.” Reports of “discount” material increasingly 
were in the minority, and at least three major East Coast 
marketers made purchases to cover spot or mid-summer 
requirements. 

Quotations for 93 oct. premium gasoline were reported 
at 12.25¢ by five refiners, up from 12c, and prices for 87 
oct. regular-grade ranged upward from 11.25c, also up 
0.25¢ on the low of the range reported by refiners. 

Sales recently closed included a cargo of 70-72 oct. 
leaded gasoline at “low Oilgram, date of lifting” (10c gal. 
at time of the closing), and a cargo of 93 oct. premium 
and 87 oct. regular-grade, also at “low Oilgram,” with 
lifting to be completed around the middle of the month. 

Purchase of a cargo of 93 oct. premium at 12.25¢ per 
gal. was reported, and the buyer was said also to be in 
the market for a similar quantity of 88.5 oct. regular- 


one refiner said that prices, in turning from weak to 
firm, had done a “complete flip-flop.” This refiner added 
that in a recent five-day period he had sold a greater 
volume of product than during the first three months 
of the year. 


The withdrawal of his quotations at 8.5c for kerosine 
and 7.5c for No. 2 fuel by a major refiner, a move that 
resulted in prices for these products returning to pre-May 
1 levels, was the principal development on distillates. 
While sales of these oils were slow, a number of refiners 
said they were preparing bids for the Armed Services 
22-million-bbl. JP-4 fuel requirement for the first half 
of fiscal 1954. Many refiners still are loading out gas 
oils against export sales made late in 1952 and early this 
year, but new sales continued slow, it was said. 


The heavy fuel market was reported “firm at $1.60,” 
the generally quoted price for ordinary-grade material, 
and low sulfur bunker “C” continued tight. From reports 
in the New York chartering trade, the heavy liftings of 
residual for East Coast destinations that were made in 
April tapered off somewhat in the early days of May. 
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ATLANTIC COAST 
Florida Gasoline Prices Advanced 


Advances ranging from 0.1 to 0.2c per gal. by a number 
of suppliers in Florida proved the main price develop- 
ment along the eastern seaboard the first week in May. 
At most other points, trading was reported on dead 
center, with shipments channeled almost entirely from 
suppliers to their regular customers. No. 6 fuel con- 
tinued in demand at New York Harbor, and a number of 
suppliers marketing in the middle Atlantic area declared 
they were “disappointed” in kerosine. 

In the South, increases of 0.1c to 12.7c in their regular- 
grade tank car prices at Jacksonville and Port Everglades 
were reported by a number of suppliers, and advances 
of 0.2c to 12.6c at Port Tampa. These hikes were similar 
to those made by Kentucky Standard on May 4 (see 
May 6 NPN, p. 56). 

Traders at New York Harbor and other points said that 
it was “practically impossible” to interest a spot buyer 
in any product other than heavy fuel, and calls for this 
product have eased somewhat from mid-April. Bids at 
New York for small quantities of No. 2 fuel were in- 
dicated at 9c per gal., which compared with the generally 
quoted New York Harbor barge price of 9.65c, less 0.5c 
summer discount. 

Several suppliers generally said they were surprised 
that kerosine sales showed no reflection of the frequently 
damp and chilly weather, some of them adding that most 
buyers appeared listless. Actually, the majority of mar- 
keters already were out selling kerosine and No. 2 fuel 
for the next winter season, and a report from one major 
was that his New York and Boston divisions still had 
quite a way to go to use up their “quotas” on these ails. 

At New York Harbor, upstate interest in No. 6 fuel at 
$2.10 in barges continued, although the upward pressure 
on residual prices has abated generally, it was said. Re- 
ports were that the flurry of demand for No. 6 at New 
York late in April resulted from reduced imports by a 
number of large marketers. Product borrowings of No. 6 
that were arranged to cover short spots mostly were re- 
paid, and supplies eased somewhat, according to most 
reports. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Ave.) 


Rural Demand Rises for Gasoline 


Rural demand for gasoline started to rise in upper 
central states last week when farmers’ fields began to 
dry out after several days of rain, according to Midwest 
refiners. Residual fuels continued firm. A small amount 
of inter-refinery trading was disclosed in Nos. 1 and 2 
fuel in order to meet a hand-to-mouth call at pipe line 
terminals. Refiners reported no price changes. 

Low-sulfur (max. 1%) No. 6 fuel remained firm, but 
no open market trading was disclosed. Although interest 
was said to be lagging in high-sulfur grades, traders 
said some of the strength in low sulfur oil was “rubbing 
off” on these grades with result that suppliers were “hold- 
ing out” for $0.75 to $0.80, Group 3, of resellers and ask- 
ing $0.85 to $0.95 for material low in sulfur content, of 
same class of buyer. Refiners’ quotations for No. 6 were 
unchariged at $0.85 to $0.95. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
UGI Gas Oil Quoted 0.75 Lower 


Quotations for UGI gas oil ranged 0.75c lower in 
Central Michigan in first week of May. Otherwise, light 
fuels were reported “very firm.” Gasoline continued 
strong in price and closely held in Central Michigan 
because of increased demand and lost production of two 
refineries due to strikes. 

Residual fuel prices remained unsettled. A lake 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
36 and the price tables appearing on pages 39-44 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an ‘“X” 
to.the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. ‘ 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 42 all prices reported are shown. In 
all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to in- 
dicate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











shipment of No. 6 fuel to an out-of-state consignee 
further depleted inventory on eastern side of the state. 
In other areas, however, unsettled conditions were in- 
dicated when some refiners said product had begun to 
reflect some of the current strength in Mid-Continent. 
Contrariwise, other refiners said they were being under- 
sold (at 6c, FOB Central Michigan) because of “dis- 
counting.” 

UGI gas oil quotations ranged from 7.75 to 9.7c, FOB 
Central Michigan, down 0.75c on the low. Other grades 
of distillate were steady, however. A number of re- 
finers said April shipments of burning oils ran unusually 
high for the month with one indicating approximately 
50% rise in shipments over April 1952. Others said 
shipments for the month were up 30% or more over 
year earlier period. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 


Fuels Develop Late Season Firmness 


Light and heavy fuels were unusually firm for the 
season in Chicago District last week. One refiner boosted 
his prices for Nos. 5 and 6 fuels, and other sources said 
the steady late-season call for burning oils had taken 
virtually all “discount” material out of market. Gasoline 
also was firm. 

An increase of 0.1c in refiner’s prices for Nos. 5 and 
6 fuels left prices unchanged for these grades. 

Chilly weather kept light fuels moving at a steady pace 
with result that three river terminal operators said they 
were “out” of one grade of burning oil or another. Several 
traders said the post-season call had “dried up” one sup- 
ply source where No. 2 fuel previously was indicated as 
available “to all comers” at 8.75c, Chicago District; gen- 
erally, quotations ranged from 9.375 to 10c. 

Supplier’s purchase of 20,000 bbls. of No. 2 “finish 
out the season” was disclosed “based Oilgram Gulf Car- 
goes low.” Another said he had “ran out” of material and 
had to draw against next season’s supply contract. 

No open market trading was disclosed in gasoline, but 
sources indicated sizeable inter-refinery transactions had 
been closed. 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
TB... hcn eels Make ividve 15.35* 11.80 
POE UD fo be v's «Kua wi dae ta'e 15.34 11.78 
weOt.-RGD. ic ccccis as és 15.34 11.59 


Dealer index .., an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline. FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla,, Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 

* May 4 figure revised to read 15.35. 











Wax Strong, Lubes Quiet 


Strong demand for scale wax and almost total lack 
of interest in spot lubricating oils continued to feature 
the Western Penna. market the first week in May. Wax 
and crude (dark green) petrolatum remained tight with 
most other products in ample supply. Demand remained 
fair for gasoline and light fuels. Quotations reported 
by, refiners were although export prices for 
finished petrolatums at the East Coast were slightly 
easier. 

Refiners generally reported no lube activity or in- 
quiries outside of shipments to contract buyers. Only 
exceptions were some inter-refinery bright stock business 
reported by one refiner, and inquiry for 20,000 bbls. of 
cylinder stocks for shipment over year’s period. Branded 
lube sales volume was “fair” to “good” according to most 
refiners. Despite inactivity, 200 vis. neutral remained 
firm at 26c and bright stock was “fairly firm” at 24c. 
Some weakness persisted in light neutral oil and all 
cylinder stocks, and, according to some refiners, cylinder 
stock prices remained “indeterminate.” 

Scale wax was tight for shipment earlier than 
four to six weeks, with most refiners indicating they 
were sold up “well into June.” Sales were disclosed at 
4.25 to 4.5c in tank cars, the field. Several refiners 
declared they had “no trouble whatever getting 4.5c.” 

Demand for finished petrolatums also continued good 
although increased competition for export business on 
the East Coast brought some prices down 0.125c. 

Industrial demand for light fuels was good and virtual- 
ly all refiners said they “as yet” had not had to meet 
“discounted” prices of competitive sellers. 


MID-CONTINENT 


Residual Demand Continues Strong 


It — not be the “season” for it, but residual] fuel 
in the d-Continent was still tighter than other prod- 
ucts during the first full week of May. Gasoline continued 
to improve as far as demand was concerned both locally 
and at northern pipe line terminals, but little demand 
was reported for light fuels, and lubricating oils con- 
tinued slow. Refiners’ quotations to trade generally re- 
mained steady. 






































In Oklahoma, the “sore” spot in the Mid-Continent 
residual picture for past several months, No. 6 last week 
was generally held for $0.80 and up to resellers, with 
majority of refiners asking at least $0.90 on low sulfur 
fuel offered for resale. However, marketers seeking 
low sulfur found ‘supplies very scarce, because of low 
residual production at this time of year. 

One purchase of high sulfur No. 6 at $0.775, Group 3, 
was reported by an Oklahoma reseller, but this marketer 
added that he made a “good buy,” and he felt that he 
could get “about 10c over my purchase price” when he 
resold material. Kansas and Arkansas refiners also 
described residual demand as good and supplies tight, 
while inland Texas refiners with contracts to ship residual 
to Gulf Coast reported movement good in that direction. 

Gasoline was still showing up occasionally at “the low, 
plus pipe line transportation,” at a few northern pipe 
line terminals, trade sources said. These sources said, 
however, that this material was offered only for immediate 
withdrawal. Marketers said that when market is “norm- 
al,” they usually pay “0.5c over the low, plus transporta- 
tion.” 

Refiners, however, described withdrawals at northern 
pipe line terminals and local sales as “steadily improving” 
in most cases. Some were dipping into their summer 
storage tanks. A Central West Texas refiner, however, 
said his gasoline sales in that area are still light, because 
of dry weather. 

Asphalt and road oil business continued to improve, 
but refiners said heavy production still tends to keep 
market “weak.” 


Oil Price Index Declines 


Decrease in price index for lubricating oils, kerosine 
and distillates dropped Bureau of Labor Statistics over- 
all price index 0.6% for week ended May 5. Complete 
index, based on Platt’s Oilgram quotations, is shown be- 
low for weeks ended on dates indicated (1947-49 aquals 
100): 


% Change 
April 28 
May 5 April 28 May 6 to May 5 
1953 1953 1952 1953 
Crude and products.... 108.6 109.3 109.4 —0.6 
Sey rae 111.8 111.8 109.0 
Refined petroleum .... 108.1 108.9 109.6 —0. 7 
Gasoline ........506::. 116.7 116.7 113.4 
MAFORMS occ ocbdvesess 107.3 111.2 111.6 3.5 
Distillate fuels ....... 114.4 115.1 111.9 —3.2 
Residual fuels ........ 82.7 82.7 94.9 ene 
Lubricating oils ...... 83.0 83.3 101.8 —O0.4 
Natural gasoline ..:... 79.5 79.5 79.5 oun 





Crude Oil Prices 


Standard Oil Co. of Calif. has extended top 
gravity in its price schedule for crude purchased 
in Edison, Calif., field from 21 to 24, effective 
May 1, with 21-21.9 gravity still priced at $2.30 
bbl. New prices for added grades are: 22-22.9 
gravity, $2.38; 23-23.9, $2.44; and 24-24.9, $2.51. 

No other crude oil price changes reported in 
week ended May 9. For ae price sched- 
ules, see April 29 NPN, p. 38-39 











Summary of River Commercial Oil Shipments from Gulf Coast—December 1952 
(Figures in bbis. From data prepared by Department of Interior, Ol & Gas Division) 








| Crude OU Gasoline KerosineHeating Oil Gas ou Fuel Ol Mise. Prod. 
= — er a to 
= TE RORY (5 MeCN. PBT EOS P | See era ae 158,467 46,894 2,881 
= WE et arie ciel er eenssel 6 cklee 241,856 161,462 162,853 6,134 143,756 eR a a 
4 a ES ER lee OR RAE 241,856 161,462 162,853 6 143,736 «(008k ees 
= cae kthakeb i cgheah se oo Renee: oc apenee. 2 aks adel. Cea Le ee ree Ct Te eee” oy eR Bee 
= From 1 LOUISIANA to : 
= a ee Seema? aes, 18,577 Paes. ere, 7,747 : 
Ei Dist. ML a Ai enh RRs iam? 858,293 971,827 975,311 132,032 208,404 7,638 5,341 12,962 3,171,808 
SKS Nei w eee Oe aaude me eatiega og tas vaahal..  cecueeaes 7,638 aS wie 7, 
Ind., Ill., Ky., etc 858,293 889,008 968,236 132,032 een oo 5,341 12,962 3,074,276 
Mo., I BMG Fie sissase ho cesea 82,819 ROE gcc AE Rena OR wn Oe AR Ea 
om AbK. . oy 177 
Sf, Sparta Ria ranch 938 89,666 268,821 i eps Ch agpantin al a Gay te ee 1,152,860 
i. m., 1 BM Side cts peey ee 777,938 89,665 268,821 Me bse! Cy galdce RO token 1,152,860 
TOTAL RIVER BARGES .... 858,293 2,212,527 1,230,865 563.706 249.550 361,029 111,439 23,500 5,610,999 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT MAY 11 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oi) 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
Tesentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 


prices or jons or ral offers 
or. pos > A i quotati gene 'e 
tanker terminal operators; for 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
AS SL thhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but Looe OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 

customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter Mis used 10 indicate that octane rating 1s 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 
Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OJLGRAM 

———— office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Piatt's 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd 8t., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

Subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


(3)11.5-11.875(2) 
(4)10.5-10.875 


OO Oot, PROM; 20sec ccivcces (6)11.375-11.875 
84 Oct, Reg. ...... - »(6)10.375-10.625(2) 
60 Oct. M & below ...... 9.5-9.875(2) 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


90 Oct. Prem. ...... - -(4)11.375-11.875 
84 Oct. Reg. (5)10.375-10.625 
60 Oct. M & below -625-9.875 


. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 
12.75-13.25 
12-12.75(2) 
cose 11.75 
«+ (2)10.75-11.7 


10.75-11.25 
(2)9.75-10.8 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
12.5 
12-12.75 
12 


10.75-11.25 
10.25-10.5 


ARK, (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 
90 Oct. Prem. ..... Se cecee 


@0 Oct. M & below ....... 


WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct, Prem. ...........- 13.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


13.0(2) 
12.9(2) 


ls fee ee ee eee 


jt ewe ee ew ee ee 


tations of 8.0, Ohio for delivery to 


eee eeereeeee 


ee eeeeeneee 


seeeeeeeeese €2)12.26-12.75 


(2)14. arg | 
(2)13.1-15 


17.85-18.6 
15.85-16.1 


17.85-18.6 
15.85-16.1 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 
OKLA., Group 3 (Okia. shpt.) 


8.375-9 
Y 375-9(2) 


Range 0: a 375-8.75 
58 & "above D.I. Diesel... : @biae8.18 
Bibs: WME soc kevccdce sec. 135 

. 7.25-7.75 
$0.85~-1.20 
yee Fats (Northern shpt.) 


++ (3)8.375-8.75 
(4)8.375-8.76(2) 


7.25-17.815 
(2)7.25-7.75 
$0.85-1.15 
MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


41-43 WLW. 2... eceeeeeeees (3)8.375-8.626 
42-44 WLW. 26. e cc cecesees (4)8.3875-8.625(2) 
Range oil e ° 

58 & above D.I. Diesel. ... (2)8. yee 375(2) 
No. 1 fue aoe 


(2)8.75-9.5(2) 
(2)8.5-9.25 
pecpecjarioer (2)$0.90-1.50 
. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


7 
9.25-10.25 


8 75-0. 25 (2) 
$0.90-1.75 
E, TEX, (Truck transport lots) 


eee eens 


58 & above ‘Dit. Diesel: :?: 


$1.10-1.85 


CENT, W. TEX, (Truck transport lots) 
41-43 w.w. . Pe Sc oa 

58 & above D.1. Diesel... . 8.75 
Be, 2) BO. ccc cvccvenceese 
HOG.” BD OB cnc ccccsccesess 
No, & fuel ..... 


eee ee ewee 


8.375-9.5 
(2)7.75-9.125 
$1.40-1.475 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 


11.26-11.95 
11(2) 
10.75~-11.2 


(2)11. _ 65 
0.5 


10. 15-11, 15 
10.5-10.75 
1 


50 onane Diesel . weseesoees 
NO, 1 PUG) ccccesvencecss 
No, 2 fuel 

No, 3 fuel . 
36-40 gravity fuel 10.5 
Pittsburgh: 

Kerosine ... ns sceeseccecss 
50 cetane Diesel ......++++ 
NO, 1 PUG) cocccccccccees 11.35 
No, 2 fuel ...ceeeeeceess (3)10.65-10.75 
NO, 3 TUL ccssecseseeces 
36-40 gravity fuel ........ 


(2)11.4-11.65 
10.66 


10.525-10.65 
CENTRAL, MICHIGAN 

(FOB Centra] Michigan refineries.) 
Range Of] «.csececsseeess 11.5-12.25 


11.65-12.4 
(2)11.6-12(2) 


10.375~11(3) 
U.G.1. gas oll 
No. 5 fuel evceee 
No. 6 TUG] .ssccccseceses 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 

Kerosine ..cesccescecssess 

No, 1 2UGl cssccsecsevess 

No, 2 fuel 

Diesel (Light & ‘Mea.}. 3. 


CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley Dist.: 


40-43 W.W, a ccccgecees 14.4-14.8 


Stove dist, (PS 100) ..... 13.7-14.8 


San Francisco Dist.: 

40-43 WAW,  cccccccccccess 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) . 
Light fuel (PS 300) 

Diesel fuel (PS 200) .. 
Stove dist. (PS 100) . 


14.3-14.8 
$2.05—2.15 
$2.35(2) 
12.2-13.3 
13.7-14.8 


(2)13.8-14.3 
$1.80-2.10 
$2.25-2.30(3) 
10.26-13.2 

10.5-14.7 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to biend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 


Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 


s«eeeee+ 5.5( Quotations) 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 ..csssnccvenccee 5 (Quotations) 
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(FOB Group 3) 


Stoddard solvent .......... 11.375(3) 
Cleaners naphtha ......... 11.875(2) 
V.M.&P. naphtha ......... 11.875(4) 
Mineral spirits .......<.+.. 10.875(4) 
Rubber solvent ...... 11,875(3) 


Lacquer diluent ..........(2)12,125-12.375 
Benzol diluent ............ (2)13.125-13.625 


WESTERN PENNA, 
Ol City: 
Stoddard solvent .......... 14 
Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent .......... 15(3) 
OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
oo points: 

V.M.&P, naphtha ..........s60+- 17.0 
Mineral spirits & stoddard. solvent 16.0 
Rubber solvent ......-ccecssceees 14.875 


E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt, lots) 


Stoddard solvent .......... 11.25 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt. lots) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 10.5 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT MAY 11 


KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n, only) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 11.8 


ATLANTIC COAST 


Waphtha "Spirits 
Nap its 
New York — 
Harbor ..... 17(4) 16(5) 
Philadelphia .. 16.5(4) 15.5(5) 
Baltimore .... 15.5(3) 
Boston ....... 17:5¢4) 16.5(5) 
Providence .... .... 16.5(4) 
(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal. 
tank cars or transport trucks) 
Industrial 
District Propane 
N. Y. Harbor .... 8 8 
Philadelphia ..... 8(3) 8(3) 
Baltimore ........ esos coos 
Hastings ........ see eee 
Guif Coast ..... 3.625-4.125 3.625-4.125 
a 3.75 3.75 
DRS .dcvdscvece 7 





ty SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY Conkle Si thes. 
Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO., LTD. Toronto, Ontario 





tank installations 








New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Boston 














If you are a jobber or independent 
marketer trying to build sales, sell 


UNITED’s 100% Pure Pennsylvania Lubricants. When 
you sell UNITED products, you sell the best, because 
they are refined with exacting care from Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude, the finest found anywhere in the world. 
Put YOUR brand on UNITED products and your cus- 


tomers will come back again and again 


UNITED's illustrated book, “A Story of Progress”, will be sent you free upon request. 










THE wonto's Fisedy-.100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


MEMBER P.G.C.O.A. PERMIT No. 24 


UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PA. 





LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA. 

Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 
Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 


8 errr err ett 28.5 
15 1. CaS viddecsbovocsved 27.5 
MS bon abst bdcs ce teedes 26(3) 
150 Pie, (143 at 100°) 400-405 fi. 
BDL BARL. 6 boceswcs cvsecccsc 24.5 
15 p.t. Cie SOBs NETS bee va 23.5 
25 p.t ay re 2214) 
Stocks 
145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl. No. 8 col 
BD PSs oc cetcsercccccedouce 26.5 
BD PE wep cacccsaccteccces 25.5 
25 p.t. . (2)24-25(3) 
Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r. fiiter’bl ..... 18-19(3)x 
650 s.r .. pews 19—20(3)x 
600 flash 21—22(3)x 
630 flash (2)26-27x 


MIDOCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only 
Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 


11-12 
11.5-12.25 
11.75-12.5 
12.25-12.75 
12.25-13 
12.75-13.25 
13-13.5 
13.25-13.75 


23.5 


20.5-22 
20-22 


19.5-21 


150-160 vis. 0-10 p. p., 95 v.i, (2)23-24(3) 
Neutral Oils—Solvent (95 


170-180 Vis, ......6sceeeee (2)14-15(3) 
BO TU, sino ecvvcedeces (2)14.5-15.5(3) 
en Wt: minus owedeee sess (2)15.5—16.5(2) 
Cylinder Stocks 

600 s.r., olive green ...... 18 


GULF COAST—Seivent Refined Lubes. 
From Mid-Continent grade crude, Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export. 
Bright stock—vVis, at 210° 
150-160 ,. ates pour 


test, 95 v.i. .. .» (€2)20.5-23.25 
Neutral Oils— Olls—Vis, at 108° 95 aa 0-1e p.t. 
100 vis. ..... Sivdees 5-13(3) 
BOO VIB, ccccccvcses (218. 514 
BOO VER. cccccccsccsscccess 15(3) 
BOO VER, . oe oc cecwsesccrvne 16.5-17(3) 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 
(Vis. at 100° ¥. FOB S. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or expert shipment.) 


(3)17-18(3) 


(4)10.5-11 
(5)12-13 
(5)13-14 
(5)14-15 
(5) 15-16 
(5) 16-17 
(5)17-18 





PETROLATUMS 


WESTERN PENNA. 


(Bbis., carloads; tank car, 1 to 1.5¢ less.» 
whi 


Snow TO co cccccececeess €2)6.875-7.375 
Soft white ..........e++. (3)6.625-7. 

Lily white .........++0++ (2)6.375-7 
Cream white ........ss0+. (2)6-6.75 
Soft yellow ....ccececeeee 5(3) 
Light amber ...........++ (3)5-5.25 
Amber .........- dvecessce  CaGunee 

ROE c ceccceccccctcccccoces 4.5-4.75(2) 
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OtlL PRICE SECTION 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT MAY 11 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, ee rene ee Ceegtes Se OF CORNET CREE Cpeentors, 
FOB their terminals. bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 








WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., in Bulk) 


92 Oct. 











White Crude Scale: 




















86 Oct. 83 Oct. Kerosine 122-194 A.M.D, .cecossess 4.25-4.5(3) 
District Prem. Gasoline Ag — ON Reg. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline No. 1 Fuel* # 124-126 A.M.D. «.ceeceess 4.25-4.5(3) 
N. Y. Harbor  13.85-14.75x Beh (2)12.85-13.6 (2)10.25-10.75(17) 
do barges . 13.75-14.65x 13 (3)12-13.4 (3)10.1-10.65(16) SEABOARD 
Albany ..... 14.2-15.2(4) Ry 12.7-13.7(6) 11.05(9) Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
Baltimore 12.9-15(2) 11.9-13.5 10.85(10) EMP. Prices are for carload lots, Domestic 
do barges . 12.8 11.8-12 bake 10.7549) prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
Baton Rouge. ty gaan wes 11.1 9.7 bbis.; fully siabs loose. Export prices 
do barges . ile obo ee 11 veh are FAS; Bann) ——yhy-- fully refined 
Boston ..... 14.95-15.7 14.95-15.2 13.7(9) 12.7 10.95(16) in bags or cartons. 
Charleston . .(2)13.3-14.475 eee (2)12.3-12.475 hui (3)10.7-10.9(2) 
‘orpus Christi 12.5-13.5 11.5(2) ees see Crude Seale N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 
Houston $4 12.25-13.3 (3)11.25-11.3 SF 9.25-9.75 124-126 white 5.6(2) 5.1-5.6(2) 
do barges . (2)12.25-13.3 (2711.25-11.3 S44 9-9.25 
Jacksonville. 13.4-13.7(6) x12.4-12.7(7) ei 11.4(11) Cay eS on 8 
Miami ...... 13.7 12.7 Sel 11.5(2) ASHS . +--+ 0 7'45-7.95¢2)  7-8.15(3) 
Mobile ...... 13.4(3) 12.4(3) ce 10.4(4) 196-7 «+. + o58 958 7-8 15(3) 
New Haven 15(3) 13.5(3) * 10.95(8) 133-80 . 4.18.35 
New Orleans. 12.6 11.6 11.3 9.7-10.15 DOES --+>+- 3"is-8.05(2) 71-8 .25(2) 
do barges | 12.6 11.6 11.3 9.7-9.95 > eae 755-8 052) 7.25-8.4 
Norfolk 12.9-14.6 11.9-12.6 ‘es 10.75(7) ~~ hea ei me 
Pensacola ... 13.4 12.4 10.4(2) lela 6285.3 7189 
Philadelphia . 15.15-15.2 (2)13.7-13.9 10.85(10) 143-5 «+ 4+-. Ss 
do barges . 15.05 13.6-13.8 10.75(10) 149-51 ...--- ose 
Pt. Everglades  ~13.7(4) «12.7(4) 11.5(5) 
Portland 15.05-15.3(3) 13.844) 11.05(9) 
Providence 14.95-15.2(3) 13.7(5) 10.95(9) CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 
Savannah 13.4-13.7(4) 12.4-12.7(5) 11.45(7) 
ampa ..... 13.4-13.6(3) 12.4-12.6(4 11.15(8) 
Wilmington, ” . z ' Prices to jobbers & distributors In tank car 
Bah re i 13.05-14.55 12.05-12.55 12.05 (3)10.7-10.9(4) and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 
P 12,85-13.625 
Diesel Sage Whentd 90 Oct, Prem. ........... .85- : 
Gas House Shere Finate? # # Ships’ Bunkers # s4 Oct i hada raat Cae! 
No. 2 Fuel*# Gas Oll*# No. 4 Fuel No. 6 Fuel (60 cet. 6541.) (45 cet. 454.1) Tish Rust Ole dos 195 
N. Y. Harb.(2)9.25-9.75(17) 9.85 (10)$3.07-3.63 $2.62  (8)10.15-10.25  $4.24(4) i. cassis ccscess 9.375-10(2) 
do barges. (2)9.15-9.65(15) .. (10)3.04-3.53 2.59 esos eeee avy Fuel Olls 
Albany ..... 10.05(12) 10.45 3.82 ae 10.45(4) ibe a A tow eultet 6.25 
Baltimore +. 9.85(11) 9.95 3.10(2) 2.65 10.25(5) 4.24(4) ~ S pleats 6.25-6.5(2) 
do barges. 9.75(6) pee 3.04(2) 2.59 case ey 2 2)5.38-4.68 
Baton Rouge 8.4 a8 a 2.17 as 3.49 No, 6, low sulfur .. ons 
do barges. .... pera one 2.14 eacil aioe No, 6, high sulfur ....... 65-6.5 
Boston ..... 6.6036) 10.35 ee 3.06(5) 10.35(6) 4.37-4.28(2) 
Charleston .. ri > ate iene ate 10(2) 4.18(2) 
Houston 8.625-8.75 dee. saa eae 8.5(2) 3.49(6) MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 
31 ene? ees beat 2.36 vena rae “is 
4 Sone ong eves 10.4( 4.431(5) LITERS 
Miami ..... 10.5 nore oaes eve 10.5(2) 4.473(2) C. 6. Oe eee eee 
Mobile ..... 9.5(2) eoce ode0 ecce 9.5 ccve (Ships Bunkers) 
New Haven.  9.95(10) aura 3.20 ‘an 10.35(5) saad Guif 
New Orleans 8.5-8.7(3) aie Sais 2.17 8.7-9.1(2) 3.49(3) 
do . Bt eee cola 2.14 antentes ve Tampico ......++. $1.70 $3.75 
Norfolk .... 9.75(6) 10.15 3.05 2.60 10.15(4) 4.19-4.24(2) Veracruz ..++.+++- 1,70 seas 
Pensacola . 9.5 A « pat io ate 9. waa Minatitlan ........ 1.70 3.75 
Philadelphia,  9.85(10) 9.95 (3)3.08-3.10 2.84(6) 10.25(8) 4.24(4) Pael! 
do barges. 9.75(9) Sebe dies tose ey weds $2.50 $5.00 
Pt. Everglades 10.5(4) Scba one cad 10.5(5) 4.473(3) 2.50 4.10 
Port) see 10.05(9) 10.45 ain’ oy 0.46(4) = at 2.50 4.10 
Providence " 9.95(9), 10.35 a3 3.06(3) 10.556) +s ms 
Savan in wiki 1 ew ) 4. ) 
Tampa ....  10.25(5) swags “wre és 10.25(6) 4.368(5) ACIFIC COAST 
Wilmington, P 
. Co eee 9.97) 9.9 eat saw 10(2) 4.18(3) (in Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Sesker © 
or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.8. 400) 
Pao Pedro, Calif.. $4.20(5) $1.80(5) 
San Francisco .... byt pr shd 
‘ No. 6 No. 6 Fuel Bunker © Heavy Portiand, Ore, .... 4.62(4) 
No. 6 Fuel No Sulfur No.6 Fuel Max. 1% Fuel Diesel Seattle, Wash. ....  4.62(4) 2.10(4) 
No Sulfur Guarantee Max. 1% Sulfur Ships’ Ships’ 
Guarantee Barges Sulfur Barges Bunkers Bunkers | ~ 
N.Y. Harb.. $2. 13(18) $2.10(15) $2.20-2.28  $2.20-2.25(3) §2.10(10) $3.91(4) 
MY cess ve tes eeee eee sees j 
Baltimore 2.16) 2.10¢4) 2.28 2.25 2.104) 3.91(2) PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
on ge 1 .70 se ae 1.70(2) " 
Boston 2.17(6) 2.145) 2.29 2.29 rt eat Marketers— 
Charieston 2.08(2) 2.05(3) S%oe odes 05(3) esos 
Corpus Christ, 1.73 a 1.70 ‘i ; om a 1.70(2) 3.15 . prey ee OES 
ton ...(2)1.70-1. 1.70¢ > )1.70-1 2415) | r— 
Jacksonville. 2.05(6) 2.036) 318) a4 Package 
lami ..... 2 1.97(3) 1.97(3) re 
Mobile ----. 1.78 1.75 175 sane | WEST — OIL COMPANY 
New ven.  2.15(3) 12 1 ob. | ‘arren, 
New Orleans 1.73(2) 1.70(2) rd: : 1.70(4) 3.24(2) | 
Norfolk 2.11(3) 2.08(4) eh apie 2.08(5) bade | 2 K 
Pensacola ..  .... 2.00-2.05 woes sees 2.00-2.05 see | 
Philadelphia. 2.13(8) 2.108) 2.28(5) 2.25(5) 2 108) 3.91(4) | 
Pt. Everglades 2.00(2) 1.97(2) ose cone 1.97(3) were | 
Portiand ... 2.17-2.20 14 aes = 2.14 one | This Is Your 
Providence 2.14(8) ror 2.32-2.39 2.29 21308) ‘ Market Place! 
Savannah 2.08(5) .05(4 ode sane bade 
Tampa .... 1.97(5) 1.94(4) a ape 1.94(5) ap Write today for Advertising 
Wilmington, Space Rates. 
(*) At Atlantic Coast refineries and terminals south of Maryland, and at Tampa, prices of some Third 
sellers to bulk commercial consumers are 0.15¢ higher than prices shown al | 1213 West 
(#) During period April 27-Sept. 30, prices of some sellers at points ‘sores of and including | Cleveland 13 Ohie 
Charleston are subject to 0.5¢ gal. (21¢ bbl.) summer-fill discount. / ud 
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REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 


Refiners of 
and Petroleum 
Marketers Products 
Main Offices: Refinery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 














TANK CAR BUYERS 


* 
Uniform High Quality 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 


PHONE 2-435] 














DEPENDABILITY 
i 
TRANSPORTING AND 
MARKETING QUALITY 
, PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


MARTIN om eg me aT inG. 
3536 S. Ist St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 














HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


Maine to South Carolina 
) FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 








ARMREST SE 2 








REFINERS MARKETING CO. 
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OiL PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT MAY 11 


GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis,, and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators, The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 

Aviation - ee Rn “QML. '-5572) 





URES BBB /EES oon cccctesectccscocse 18.25 
Grade 100/130 ............... bevee 16-17.25 
OT errr 16-16 .25 
OS Get. Premium .........:.... hac ite eee baad x12.25(5) 
90 Oct. Premium ........... Kanade hou Ser ae 
Oe Weis MND wcbeddscccevsss %11.25(3)-11. 
5 ES eee Sve Ci 15-4i(2)~ 11.125-11.25 
79 $00 U6 0050'66 05 d0.66 00 0d ccdkb eves cbbe esses 10.375-10.5-11 
en, a, ee RE” ere errors 10-10.125-10.25-10.75 
& Light 
41-43 w.w. kerosine ....... x9(2)-9.125* 
No. 2 Fuel sewes x8(4)—8 .25* 
& Gas Olls 
43-47 Diesel index ............ceccececeeceeees 8.125(2)-8.25(2) 


ES GEE. isn cnccccocrs ccqaetenn ts deeue 
53-57 Diese] index ........... 


8.25(2)-8 .375(2)-8 .5 
ove consp bbe ctece 8.375(2)-8.5-8 .625 


els—Cargoes 
ft So” a SB rere rey were fer ee $2.35(2) -. 50 
| $1.60(6)-1.65—-1.70-1.85 
* Correct for May 4 ‘also; ‘shown incorrectly ‘in May 6 NPN. 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co, for Sale in Cargo Lots. 

(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 
Type of 


Price API Effective 
Crude Per Bbi. FOB Point Gravity Date 
Arabian $1. Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 Nov. 1, 1950 
Arabian 2.29 Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.9 Feb. 5, 1953 
Iraq 1.67 Fao, "Iraq 32-32.9 Dec. 24, 1951 
Iraq 2.29 Tripoli, Lebanca/Banias, Syria 36-36.9 Feb. 5, 1963 
Qatar ¥ Umm said, Qatar 39-39.9 Nov. 1, 1951 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp, for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s require- 
ments; 2c per bbl, differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except for Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown applies ome 8 of gravity. Price 
applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading. r purchases made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being ae for terminaling 
and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs, Purchases not subject to contracts with 
Venezuelan government are made at — aaa by schedule shown below less ic = 


Gravity API as FOB Date 
Bachaquero .......+«+. 14-14.9 Las Piedras or Amuay Oct. 11, 1952 
Tia Juana Heavy ..... 19-19.9 208 Amuay Oct. 11, 1952 
Lagunillas Heavy ..... Flat 2.05 Las Piedras or Amuay Oct. 11, 1952 
Tia Juana Medium ....  26-26.9 2.20 Amuay July 24, 1952 
Tia Juana 102 L.P. ... 26-26.9 2.44 Amuay July 24, 1952 
Tia Juana Light ...... 30-30.9 2.28 Amuay July 24, 1952 
MASE covcccscccccccvce SOSa8 2.33 Las Piedras or Amuay July 24, 1952 
Cumarebo ........ see 48-486.9 3.10 Tucupido Oct. 11, 1952 
San Joaquin .......... 42-42.9 2.81 Puerto La Cruz Feb. 5, 1953 
Oficina ........eese+0. 832-82.9 2.57 Puerto La Cruz July 24, 1962 
Mulata ....icscceceses 86-835.9 2.63 Puerto La Cruz 1, 1962 
Jusepin ...ccscecees. 32-82.9 2.57 Puerto La Cruz July 24, 1952 
Quiriquire .........++.. 18-18.9 2.16 Caripito Feb. 5, 1963 
PEROOE -cousdcudccce 20-20.9 2.20 Caripito Feb. 5, 1953 
Pedernales .........-++  20+20.9 1.27 Capure (Pedernaies) Sept. 1, 1952 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 





Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 Grade 80 

New York, N. Y. 17.6-18.6 16.1-17.2 15.6-16.2 
Boston, ‘ 18.2 16.7 15.95 
Philadelphia, Pa. ei gay os | eles embe® aeicee 
Bal , Ma. 17.96 16.46 15.85 
Norfolk, Va. .... 17.85 16.35 15.6 
Charleston, 8. ©, .ccccccsccces osees 18 16.5 16.75 
New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) ...... 17 15.5 14.75 
SOU. WOM Sivas 65 666s Soecnndcoaseee 16.5-17.25 15-15.75 14.5-15 

Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Toledo 
90 Oct. Premium .........2++.+++ 16(2) eeee eee eee 
SD. G06, ROAR se ccccccccccccccces §«=246K8) eeee sees esee 
NOTED Sicsdceecéccscceccseccsane. 19.4608) esee oess 11 
DARE UGS cccccccscccceccccccs 11.7(3) eevee 10.35(2) 10.25 
REMI BEC bb d 006 oeicccccunas 2 diet 11.2-11.7(2) 10.75-11.1 
BE UE sc cvenosesccscnptecine 11,2¢4) aces 10.2-10.35(2)  10-10.1 
4 . | ves sasusewesnbiace oo ae se Hs) 4, 
(a) Delivered Cleveland, 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include tazes; eet cae heen ae 
tnapection  Zasolins tases 


fees as shown im next column. 








ATLANTIC Atiantie 
Gasoline Kero, & 
REFINING ¢{Resular Grade) No.1 No. 2 
Fuel Fuel 
oN Ww. x w. Taxes T.W. T.W. 
Allentown, Pa. 15.3 15.3 7.0 14.8 413.6 
Altoona ...... vive -. 15.35 13.95 
SND Seek sedas 15.7 15.7 7.0 15.35 13.95 
Greensburg ... 15.6 15.6 7.0 15.35 13.95 
Harrisburg ...15.3 15.3 7.0 14.8 13.6 
Philadelphia .. 14.7 14.7 7.0 14.2 13.0 
Pittsburgh .... 15.6 15.6 7.0 15.35 13.95 
Reading ...... 15.3 153 7.0 14.8 13.6 
Scranton . +» 16.3 15.3 7.0 15.1 13.9 
Wilkes Barre. 152 15.3 7.0 15.1 13.9 
Williamsport 15.6 15.6 7.0 15.1 13.9 
, SEES HT 15.0 35.0 7.0 14.5 13.3 
Wihmington, 

a .2tst ates 14.7 14.7 7.0 14.2 13.1 
Bridgpt., Conn. 14.5 14.8 6.0 as eee 
Hartford ..... 15.1 x12.9 6.0 -- 13.6 
New Haven ... 14.8 14.8 6.0 coe 18.1 
Boston, Mass.. 14.9 14.9 7.0 .. — 
Fall River ....14.9 14.9 7.0 an ese 
Springfield .... 15.6 15.6 7.0 ce 14.1 
Worcester - 15.1 15.1 7.0 +» 13.6 
an 2 ae hes od o wae 
Camden, N. J. 14.6 14.6 5.0 14.0 13.0 
Newark ...... 14.6 14.6 5.0 13.9 129 
Albany, N. Y.. 14.7 14.7 6.0 14.3 13.0 
Binghamton 15.8 15.8 6.0 15.7 14.3 
Buffalo - 15.5 155 60 15.9 14.7 
Elmira 15.8 15.8 60 15.8 144 
Rochester 15.5 15.5 6.0 16.0 146 
Syracuse ..... 15.4 15.4 6.0 15.7 143 
Watertown .... 16.6 16.6 6.0 16.9 15.2 
Baltimore, Md. 14.5 14.5 7.0 oo 338 
Richmond, Va.. 14.5 45 8.0 144 13.3 
Charlotte, N.C. 15.4 5.4 9.0 13.9 12.6 
Jacksonville, 

Rea oe 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&aP. 
T.w. T.w. 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 16.5 18.0 
Pittsburgh .......... 20.0 21.0 
Heavy Fuel Olls—T.W. 
No. 5 No. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 7.86 6.07 
Discounts: 


Summer-fill discount of 0.5c allowed on 
kerosine and Nos. 1 & 2 fuels. 


Notes: 

Kerosine—Thru Penna, & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—Add ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent 

x Effective May 1. 





CONT'L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 
OlL prices may vary from those shown 
because of local conditions.) 

Conoco 
N-tane 3rd Kero- 
( ) Grade) line sine 
T Wagon T.w. 
Denver, Colo. ... 14.9 13.9 8.0 14.8 
Grand June. .... 17.3 16.3 8.0 17.2 
WO S540 seesc 15.6 14.6 8.0 15.5 
Casper, Wyo, ... 15.7 14.7 8.0 15.0 
Cheyenne ...... - 15.9 14.9 8.0 15.8 
Billings, Mont. .. 17.0 ey 8.0 16.5 
NEE Nccddrcece 18.2 . 8.0 18.5 
Great Falls .+.. 17.0 . 8.0 18.5 
eee «+ 17.6 8.0 18.5 
Salt Lake, U. ... 16.4 7.0 16.5 
Twin Falls, Ida.. 19.1 8.0 19.2 
Albuquer., N.M.. 16.0 8.5 14.9 
WO cacccecs 15.3 8.5 14.2 
Santa Fe ...... 16.3 9.0 15.2 
Muskogee, Okla.. 14.0 8.5 12.9 
Oklahoma City .. 14.0 8.5 13.1 
TUNES ccsccecs -+ 43.9 8.5 12.5 

Taxes: 

Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 1c; 


Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, ic. 
Discounts 


Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 
400 a and over, deduct ic, 

Not 
TT w. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


MAY 13, 1953 


wagon 
tazes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 
footnotes. Discounts, if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in 


hong May 11, 1953, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
ir headquarters offices, but subject to later correction 


os 
aiso city and 
prices 





STANDARD OF ONE Os 
(Regular) Av. 80/87 —_ 
Gals. & over Taxes 
San Fran. Cal. .. 16.1 19.6 6.5 
Los Angeles 15.6 19.1 6.5 
Fresno .... 17.2 20.7 6.5 
Phoenix, Ariz. oo 9 21.7 7.0 
Reno, RO, ccc 18.6 22.1 7.5 
Portland, Ore. .... 16.6 20.1 8.0 
Seattle, Wash, .... 16.6 20.1 8.5 
Spokane .......... 17.8 21.3 8.5 
Tacoma .. - 16.6 20.1 8.5 
Boise, Idaho ...... 17.0 22.7 8.0 
Salt Lake, U. .... 15.4 19.4 7.0 
Honolulu, 'T. H. 17.2 20.7 8.5 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 29.0 32.5 4.0 
Juneau .....--6. . 18.3 21.7 4.0 
Diesel Standard 
7.T. StoveOil 
40/199 T.T. T.T. 
. (400 gals. or more) 
(ex all taxes) 
San Fran., Cal... 20.1 12.7 14.2 
Los Angeles 19.6 12.2 13.7 
Fresno ......+«+ - 21.3 13.5 15.0 
Phoenix, Ariz. .. 22.2 15.2 16.7 
Reno, Nev. ..... 22.6 15.5 17.0 
Portland, Ore, .. 22.1 13.3 eeee 
Seattle, Wash. .. 22.1 13.3 ove 
Spokane Seenccces 24.3 14.8 16.3 
Tacoma ....ss++% 22.1 13.3 osee 
Boise, Idaho ..... 28.7 14.6 16.1 
Salt ke, U. .... 16.5 13.0 13.5 
Honolulu, T. H... 21.2 13.5 coee 
Fairbanks, Alaska 36.7 neee eese 
JUMCEAU . nc neevnse 23.8 esee eoee 
Taxes: 


Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 

Salt Lake—Tc gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2e federal, 4c 
state. 

Honolulu—-8.5¢ gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax, All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers, 


Notes: Bd 
Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-1 99 gals. ; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5¢ differential applies 
to 40-399 gal, delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal.; except at Honolulu add 4.5¢ for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 . to Shoreside trade, Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher—than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 


gals. (Shoresi Chevro. viatio: 
80/87 quantity delivered gutenn: 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 
Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of ae gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 


Standard Diesel/Furnace Oi] & Standard 

-T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals, or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5c; less 
than 40 gals., add 5c. 


HUMBLE = Humble 
Gasoline Gaso- Kerosine 

OIL Regular line Tank Re- 
T.W. a Taxes Wagon tail 

Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 9.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 

Ft. Worth .. 14.0 18:0 6.0 12.8 17.0 

Houston .... 14.0 9.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 

San Antonio. 14.0 19:0 6.0 12.8 17.0 


Notes: 
T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


ge A. fees per gal., 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 
Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 
2/25c; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200; Mo. i/25e; Neb, 2/100c; 
Nev. 1/20c; N. C. i/4e; N. D. 1/20c; Okla, 2/25e; 8, C. 1/8c; 8. D 
1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; and Wise. 3/100c. 
Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; 


included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 


1/20c; Fila. 1/8¢; IM. 3/100c; Ind 


Iowa 1/50c; Mich, 1/5c 





ESSO bay 

4 ) 
STANDARD Gasoline Kero 
. Dr. sine 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Atlantic City, N, J. 14.6 14.6 5.0 14.0 
Newark ... ond “Oba * B66. 58 13.9 
Baltimore, pean * Yank 7 tae So ee 
Cumberland ... 16.7 15.7 7.0 162 
Washington, D. c.. 14.9 14.9 7.0 14.5 
Danville, Va. ..... 15.4 15.4 8.0 4.2 
Petersburg occes es 15.0 15.0 8.0 14.7 
DUGEGOEE, . cdcicvodce 14.1 14.1 8.0 14.0 
Richmond ........ 14.5 14.5 8.0 14.4 
Roanoke ..... 16.3 16.3 8.0 15.1 
Charleston, w. Va. 16.1 16.1 7.0 15.2 
Fairmont .... 16.1 14.1 7.0 15.6 
Parkersburg ..... 16.0 16.0 7.0 14.6 
Wheeling ........+. 16.0 16.0 7.0 14.4 
Charlotte, N. C. .. 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.9 
ee, MP Tr re 15.8 15.8 9.0 14.1 
Et. AMG crccsvise 16.0 16.0 9.0 14.4 
Pr Te 16.0 16.0 9.0 15.1 
Salisbury ......... 15.3 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Charleston, 8. C... 14.6 14.6 9.0 bese 
Columbia ......... 16.1 16.1 9.0 overs 
Spartanburg ...... 15.0 15.0 9.0 bees 
New Orleans, La... 13.3 13.3 9.0 12.8 
Baton Rouge ..... 13.7 13.7 9.0 12.5 
Alexandria ........ 15.1 15.1 9.0 13.7 
Lake Charles «- 13.8 13.8 9.0 13.1 
Shreveport ........ 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.5 
New Iberia ...... 13.9 13.9 9.0 13.1 
Knoxville, Tenn. .. 15.3 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Memphis ......... 15.0 0 9.0 13.5 
Chattanooga . 2 2 9.0 13.6 
Nashville ..... 5 5 9.0 14.0 
Little Rock, Ark 1 16.1 8.5 14.4 
. & Steel Bois. 

V.M.&aP. 





Newark, N. J. 
3,600 gals. & over... 17.0 
Steel Dbis, ...+++-+0. 23.0 

err Md. 

600 gals, & over... 15.7 

evecsccoes 34.5 

0 
0 
2 


ne 
~D 
co & 


Steel bbis. 
Washington, D. C 
100-499 gals ceccee 38 





Steel bb ° * 
No.1 No.2 No.4 No.6 

Atlantic City, ars 14.0 13.0 
Newark, N. J. .. 13.9 12.9 3. 594 $2. 656 
Baltimore, Md. .. 13.8 13.3 3.56 2.62 
Washington, D.C. 14.6 13.7 38.73 2.74 
Norfolk, Va, .... 14.0 12.9 cove eee 
Danville ...ssesee sees 12.8 
Petersburg ...... 14.7 13.6 . 
Richmond ....... 14.4 13.3. 
Roanoke pg ree 0bte., <Eeee -« 
Charlotte, N: CG... B68...33.6 . 
Hickory ....+«.++ 14.1 12.9 
Mt, AITY wwcccsee sees - 13.1 
Raleigh .......+++ 15.1 4.23 
Salisbury ........« bees 12.3 
Charleston, 3. CS. cess 13.1 
Columbia .....-65 «+++ + ty 
Spartanburg .. 


Taxes: Louisiana PTL, 5 ae do not in- 
clude le state tax. 
fill di t of 0.5¢ al- 

lowed on hereutne and Nos, 1 & 2 fuels. 
Notes: Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add lc for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No, 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 
price is $2.68 per bbl. 





IMPERIAL (Prices are per 1 ae 
arrive at price per U. 8. Be 
OIL subtract 1/6th.) 
Esso Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) Kere- 
T.W. Taxes T.w. 
St. John’s, Nfld. .. 24.4* 14.0 4.4 
Halifax, N. 8. .... 20.8 5.0 22.8 
St. John, N 20.8 13.0 22.8 
Charlottetown, PE. i. 22.8 13.0 2.8 
Montreal, S.coe 81.7 13.0 23.7 
Toronto, Ont. ..... 21.7 11.0 23.7 
Hamilton, Ont. .... 21.7 11.0 23.7 
Winnipeg, Man. ... 22.1 9.0 26.1 
Brandon, Man, ... 24.3 9.0 2.3 
Regina, -- 20.8 11.0 23.8 
Saskatoon, Sask... 23.7 11.0 25.7 
Calgary, Alta. .... 21.0 10.0 23.0 
Edmonton, Al «+ 19.5 10.0 21.5 
Vancouver, B. C... 23.5 10.0 26.5 
(*) Price ts for Eseo Extra (Premium). 


Taxes: Gasoline 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 





SOCONY VACUUM 
Aircraft 
Grade Grade Grade 
Gasoline 80 91 100 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. 


Mobiigas (Regular Grade) 
Cons. Dir. Cons. Dir. 
T.0. TC. T.W. T.W. 
14.7 


14.7 
14.7 


T.c. Yard 


ocse bese Gane 14.7 
14.7 
14.7 
14.7 


- so. eth .45 
10.85x¢11.25 
10. 75xt11.05 


eee 


os 
= 
= 


~ 
a 
BASS RACH OH HOWBREHOMED-1. 


10.25 

11.55 

11.4 . 

12.05 14.6 

10.35 ~13.2 

cows cees 11.65 14.4 

16.0 15. . 11.75 14.6 
11,45 


tt 


Syracuse ........«. Ce 
Bridgeport, Conn. .. 
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10.35 
9.95 
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V.M.&P. Naphtha ...... Sevecccee 20.5 18.5 21.5 . 

Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 

Discounts: Mobil Kerosine & Mobilheat—New York City & Mt. Vernon prices subject to 0.5c discount, except on tank wagon discount is applicable 
only to deliveries of 300 gals. or more; all prices (tank car, yard & tank wagon) at all other points subject to 0.5c discount. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—New York City (Kings & Richmond) tank car prices subject to 0.5c discount; New York City & Mt. Vernon tank wagon prices 
subject to 0.5c discount on deliveries of 800 gals. or more; tank car and tank wagon prices at all other points subject to 0.5c discount and tank 
wagon prices subject to additional 0.5¢ discount on deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 

Notes: Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
Effective dates: x April 28; xt April 29; x° May 4. : 


OHIO STANDARD 
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Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. 
Sehie Schic 
Avia. Avia. 
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Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Lima 


BP oooooeoooeoo°o 
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i rc ok: aa 
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ledieteded 
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ot et bt tt et tt tt tt 


~wOoooooooooooo 
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eoooooooooooo 


eee eeweee 


Mansfield .. 
Marion 


eee ee eeeeee 


Portsmouth ....... 

TORSO co ccccccceess 

You 

Zanesville ......... . 

Taxes: Hangar operators 
A-10 to supplier, 

: Sohio Aviation—on con’ t 
Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (* 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries o 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: 

Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. 


Red Crown (Reg. Grade) 
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Midiidddae 
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13.9 ‘9 12.9° 
with State Tax Exemption Form 


purchase 
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of 
gals., 
y) 300 to 999 
n price, 50 to 
herwise noted. 
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or more; less than 100 gal., 0.5c higher, Prices at 


gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
; 260 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5c. 
at company-operated stations. 


Stonderd 


Covington, Ky. 
oO Se ee 
Louisville 

Paducah. ...... we 
Jackson, Miss. ........ 
Vieksburg ........... 
Birmingham, Ala. ..... 
DD Pediv ge & desea usp 


5 
g 
S3 
° 
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F 
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el 
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0. 
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T.w. 
15.3 
14,4° 
14.8° 
15.9° 


if 


1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-999 
gals. & over gals. gals. 


eaee sees eee 


1,000 gals. 

T.W. & over 
15.8 es 
15.3 
14.6 
15.0 
14.2 
13.6 
12.2 
13.9 
15.6 
15.5 
«115.3 


~ 
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i400 138.3 12.8 
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Savannah 

Jacksonville, Fla. ..... 
Miami b ceeealen 
Pensacola 


Sooocoooeoooeoso 


— 
an 


Cie ROD OWA DOU 
os 
CSCC HHRBOS 


Soko scenwanwran 


oo 


Taxes: 


1-749 GO. sevedecvs . 
750 gals. & over .... 7 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace 
ofl prices do not include 4c state tax. State 
sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be 
added where applicable. 

* “Temporary” price. 

Effective dates: x May 9: xt May 1. 


da 


Port Arthur |... 14. 
Notes: Dealer t.w. 


Sooo souUsoooS 


SAABAAABISAO 
eooooooocoooo 


12.80 
Tices apply also to 


classes of consumers with minimum delivery 


of 50 gals. 


Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
county; Montgomery, ic city & lc county; Pen- 

a, lc city. Other taxes not included tn 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, ker- 


osine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 
Notes: 


Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
prices. 
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CLASSIFIED 


“Positions Wanted’’—I5 cents a word. Minimum charge §3 per insertion. 
Bex number epunts 3 weeds. “Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 

All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 

No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 


“H ip Wanted”, 
classifica- 


usiness ’ 
tions set in type this size ut border—30 cents a word. Minimum 


charge §7.50 per insertion. 





For Sale 


FOR SALE: 24 Tokheim 36-B Computing 
Pumps, ready to operate. $50.00 each. The 
Martiey Co., Cambridge, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: 2—6500 gallon Tandem Std. Steel 

Works, 1945, double heads, 3” lines, clean— 

good tires, good brakes etc. 4 compartments, 

10 x 20 tires. Price $3750.00. Bruce E. Hackett 

oo Hiland 1385, Kansas City, Mo. 621 West 
St. 





FOR SALE 
150 TANK CARS 


Class IV 8,000 Gal. Capacity, non- 
coiled, insulated tank cars, AB Brakes. 
Immediate availability. Loaded inter- 
change condition. 


Marshall Railway Equipment Corp. 
50 Church St., New York 7, WN. Y. 
Phone: COrtlandt 7-8090 








STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Railroad tank car tanks 6,500 
to 12,000 gal. cap. Coiled 
and non-coiled. They're heav- 
ier, safer, cheaper. 

Also complete tank cars 
8,000 and 10,000 gal. cap. 
Your inquiries solicited 
Marshall Rai i Corp. 
lrg taal 
Phone: COrtlandt 7-8090 





Position Wanted 


MIDWEST SALES REPRESENTATIVE under 
40. Twelve years experience marketing, sales 
training, supervising, exceptional background 
in TBA. Wishes opportunity on West Coast 
with Major~or Independent. Now Employed. 
Box 782. 


SALES EXECUTIVE with outstanding record 
of achievement. Interested in a proposition 
that is a challenge to selling ability and hard 
work with assurance of future compensation, 
Box 784 


Wanted to Buy 


JOBBERSHIP-DISTRIBUTORSHIP: Will pur- 
chase or invest capital and services. Responsi- 
ble person with managerial experience. 20 
years in sales, real estate, merchandising and 
operations. Box 781, 


For Sale or Lease 
Kerosene, and Fuel Oil 
tense. Unlimited possibilities for right party. 


Buy or Sell 





DO YOU WANT TO BUY 
OR SELL AN OIL BUSINESS 

Bulk Oil Plants, Service Stations, Pro- 
pane Bulk Plants. Throughout the 
upper Midwest. We specialize in Petro- 
leum Properties. 

PETROLEUM MARKETERS 

605 Produce Bank Bidg. 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








An advertisement in NPN’s Classified 
Section will bring you quick, effective 
results at low cost. 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 





WRITE TODAY 


Wanted 


OPERATIONS MANAGER. Station Super- 
visor: Fifteen years experience bulk plant, 
dealer and ‘trackside station supervision, in- 
cluding extensive TBA sales. Under 40. Wil! 
relocate, Box 779. 


OIL COMPANY DISTRIBUTOR with 6 million 
yearly volume has opening for salesman for 
light products motor ol] gasoline anti-freeze 
and tires. Three county area in suburban 
Camden area. Salary, car expense and com- 
mission. Box 1776, 





LUBE OIL BLENDING AND 
PACKAGING SUPERVISOR 


Responsible for the operations of a 
modern blending and packaging plant 
which is a part of a complete refinery 
of an independent ofl company in the 
southwest. Must have thorough know!- 
edge of drum reconditioning, drum and 
ean filling, box car shipping, and lube 
oil blending operations. College degree 
preferred. Salary open subject to ex- 
perience and qualifications 


Box 774 








SALES ENGINEER 


Fast growing, progressive company in 
eastern Pennsylvania requires services 
of energetic sales and development en- 
gineer to assist in development of 
petrochemical sales. Must have good 
record of personal sales and adminis- 
trative ability. Unlimited opportunity 
for further executive advancement. This 
is an unusual opportunity for a man 
who thrives on hard work and success, 
Write letter giving complete history 
together with small snapshot (not re- 
turnable). 





Box 780 

















Spot LP-Gas Prices Still Easy 


While they emphasize that it is only in discussion stages 
so far, some suppliers here for the Chicago convention of 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn. May 6 said there is “con- 
siderable talk” of 0.5c reduction, from 4c to 3.5c, Group 3, 
in next season contract prices for propane. Others believe, 
however, that earlier than usual filling of underground 
storage may check this trend. 

Meanwhile, spot prices of LP-gas continue easy, with 
current offerings of propane at prices ranging from 3.25 
to 4c; propane-butane mix, 3.5 to 4.5c; and butane, 3.5 
to 4.5c, all FOB Group 3 basis. 


IPAA Crude-Products Price Spreads Rise 


Spread between average of crude oil and refined prod- 
ucts prices increased 2c bbl.—from $1.00 bbl. in March 
to $1.02 in April for eight crude producing areas and nine 
refinery markets, including California, and from $0.85 to 
$0.87 bbl. for area excluding California, according to re- 
port of Independent Petroleum Assn. of America. 

Increased spreads resulted from rise in heavy fuel aver- 
ages, 0.08c gal. including California, and 0.11c gal. with 
California excluded. Averages for four principal refined 


MAY 13, 1953 


products increased 2c bbl. in both categories. Crude 
averages were unchanged. 

IPAA’s averages for April 1952, and March and April 
1953, compare as follows: 


Table I—California Included 


Refined products in 9 March 

Refinery markets: 1952 1963 
Motor Gasoline (c gal.) ............ 4 11.65 
Kerosine (c gal.) ..........+5. 10.18 
Light Fuel (c gal.) ..........+5.- . 8.69 
Heavy Fuel (c gal.) “ 3.38 


8.65 
3.63 
2.63 


Table Il—California Excladed 


Refined products in 8 March , April 
Refinery markets : 1952 1953 1953 
Motor Gasoline (c gal.) . 11.29 11.29 
Kerosine (c gal.) . 9.27 9.26 
Light Fuel (c gal.) ..... 2... -.0e05s . 8.24 8.24 
Heavy fuel (c gal.) ............65. 3.14 3.25 
Average above 4 products: 
Cy Pn bes ve aed eckecemsenn . 8.29 8.32 
CGN ee BOA... 6v vce cettanee tee . 3.48 3.50 
Crude Pet. in 7 areas (§ bbl.) , 2.63 2.63 


Prices shown above are weighted averages based on low quotations 
as published in NaTIONAL 1m News, and prepared by IPAA to 
reflect trend in oil prices and should not be interpreted as showing 
actual sales realization for producers of refiners. 

(See Dec. 10, 1952, p. 53 for weights alloted by IPAA to the various 
refinery districts, products and crude). 
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STATISTICS 





GASOLINE STOCKS 





MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


1949 1950 FEB. 


APRIL 


1951 1952 





MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


MAR. 
1953 


APR. 








Gasoline Stocks 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1953 
1953 


75 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


(April 30) .... 
(April 30) . 


(April 30) 


(April 30) ... 


(April 30) 
(March 31) 
(Feb. 28) 


East of Rockies 
Bb 


Is. 
.. 109,159,000 
. 108,655,000 
122,737,000 
. 136,011,000 
. 138,585,000 
. 144,873,000 
141,017,000 


RESIDUAL STOCKS 


West of Rockies 
Bbis. 
16,192,000 
19,402,000 
16,255,000 
15,879,000 
19,014,000 
18,005,000 
16,856,000 





1949 





1950 


195) 1952 








1949 (April 30) _. 
1950 (April 30) ... 
1951 (April 30) 
1952 (April 30) . 
1953 (April 30) . 
1953 (March 31) . 
1953 (Feb. 28) 
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Residual Stocks 


East of Reckies 
Bbis. 


30,046,000 
23,039,000 
21,158,000 
28,433,000 
23,648,000 
25,212,000 
27,519,000 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1953 
1953 


320 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


DISTILLATE—KEROSINE STOCKS COMBINED 





1949 1950 


APRIL 


1951 











(April 30) ... 
(April 30) ... 
(April 30) . 
(April 30) 
(April 30) 
(March 31) 


(Feb. 28) 78,037,000 


CRUDE Oll STOCKS 


9,598,000 





1949 1950 1951 


APRIL 


1952 | FEB. 





MAR. 
1953 








Crude Oil Stocks 


East of Rockies* 


Bbis. 
. 237,859,000 
. 207,919,000 


(April 30) ....... 


"246,314,000 
> 241,458,000 
_ 240,549,000 


West of Rockies 
Bbis. 
34,661,000 
000 
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RUNS TO STILLS—CRUDE PRODUCTION Crude Runs to Stills 


“ay RUNS TO STS 


FZ) cevoe Propuction 
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1949 Pa oid 

1950 (April) ... 

1951 (April) 

1952 (April) . 

1953 (April) . 

1953 (March) . 

1953 (February) ...... 5,572,400 
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MILLIONS OF BARRELS DAILY 
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(Figures used for charts and tables are from Bureau of 
Mines report for 1949-1952 and February, 1958. The fig- 
ures for March and April, 1953 are from API weekly 
statistics—figures used are for date nearest to end of 
month and will be revised as Bureau of Mines reports 
become available. Stocks figures for 1953 are on new 
basis due to transfers and additions of stocks in new 
facilities.) 
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Gasoline Consumption States in January 1953 . 
ae cela a | $ Milwaukee Regular 


by te my ee ae nm ‘Gas’ Prices Rise 


Gallons 
Cents December 1952 
60,511,000 MILWAUKEE — Standard of In- 
Pipe ped diana has raised its tank wagon prices 
381,946,000 for Red Crown (regular) gasoline 
38,080,000 0.2c gal. throughout Milwaukee Coun- 
ty, effective May 9, to 17.8c to con- 
sumers and 16.3c to dealers, according 
to NPN sources May 12. 

Wadhams Division of Socony-Vac- 
uum met increase May 12, and NPN 
sources say that where prices for 
major brands have gone up 0.2c to 
dealers, dealers themselves have 
raised pump prices 0.5c to 21.9¢c (ex 
6c state and federal taxes). 

Retail prices for premium gasolines 
were boosted 0.5c to 23.9c ex tax, re- 
cently following 0.5c hike to 18.1c in 
dealer tank wagon in what sources 
described as an “octane war”. 

Meanwhile, NPN also learned that, 
effective May 1, Standard posted 0.3c 
gal. increase in its Milwaukee tank 
wagon prices for Stanolex Furnace 
Oil on deliveries of less than 350 gals. 
Company's old and new postings com- 
pare as follows: 
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Gasoline Tax Take Up 
Coliections from the federal gaso- 
line tax rose to $64,885,000 in March, 
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DIPSTICK DICTIONARY—Pure Oil's copyrighted booklet shows the various types of dipsticks found in different makes and 
models of cars. Where dipsticks are not clearly marked to indicate actual quart level, Pure has marked the quart levels. Ac- 
companying each set of dipsticks is a sketch of the front of each model car to identify the vehicle to the service station operator 


Dollars on the Dipstick 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 


Faulty reading of. crankcase dip- 
sticks is costing stations a lot of 
motor oil sales. Up to 6,700,000 gals. 
a year. All because most dealers 
are confused by dipstick readings in 
the “safe driving range.” 

Dealers can’t tell from reading the 
dipstick of many cars whether a 
“safe” crankcase will take more oil 
or not. The crankcase may be down 
a quart—but the dealers don’t try 
for a sale. 

To capture this “lost” market, two 
major oil companies have printed 
instructions for station men, telling 
them when it’s safe to fill. 

Union Oil Co. of California has pre- 
pared its “Minute Man Dipstick 
Guide” in two forms—a decal to be 
posted at the station island (with 
data shown on next page), and a 
page for the company’s “Management 
Manual.” 

Pure Oil Co.’s copyrighted “Dip- 
stick Dictionary” is in booklet form, 
listing various models of cars and 
different types of dipsticks, going 
back as far as 1941 (see above). 


Lost Sales—Spot checks in the field 
show how many “one-quart” sales 
are never made. One marketer sent 
out a car with the crankcase one 
quart low. The dipstick reading was 
“safe driving range.” At only 15% of 
the stations did the attendant read 
the dipstick right and sell a quart of 
oil. 

Another marketer made a similar 
test. He reports that at only 21% 
of the stations was the dipstick read- 


ing correct, and a motor oil sale 
made. 


What Is the Market ?—Including 
only cars Pure lists as having in- 
adequately marked dipsticks, and us- 
ing registration figures fer July 1, 
1952, a calculation shows there are 
at least 10,716,956 cars of this type 
on the road today. Actually, the 
number is higher, since many 1952 
and 1953 models in this category 
have registered since last July. Also, 
there are some pre-1941 models in the 
same classification. 


About one of every four cars has 
a dipstick with no distinct quart- 
level marking. 

Passenger cars will average at least 
six quarts of make-up oil per year— 
exclusive of oil changes, 


Judging by field tests, it is safe 
to assume that only 25% of the in- 
adequately marked dipsticks are read 
right. If all 10,716,956 dipsticks are 
checked by station attendants, that 
means 75% (or 9,037,717) probably 
are not read correctly, 

At an average of six quarts of 
make-up oil per year per car, these 
cars represent at least 54,226,202 
opportunities for one-quart oil sales 
per year. This figure is computed 
by interpreting each occasion when 
oil level is down one quart (six times 
a@ year) as a sales opportunity. But 
the 100% mark hasn’t yet been 
reached in getting under the hood 
to check the oil.- To allow for that 
factor, it is assumed that only 50% 
of the sales opportunities are taken. 

That still adds up to 27,113,101 


quarts (or about 6,778,275 gals.) of 
make-up oil per year unsold because 
dipsticks are not read properly. 

At a price of 40c per quart retail, 
this means $10,845,240 in gross motor 
oil sales lost per year. In terms of 
profit to the marketer wholesaler (at 
an average net of 32c per gal.) the 
sales lost add up to a net loss in pro- 
fit of $2,169,048 each year. Service 
stations net an average of 60c per 
gal., so unrealized profit for them 
totals $4,066,965 annually. 

Net profit lost to marketers whole- 
salers and service stations combined 
adds up to $6,236,013. 


* * * 


Pure Oil’s “Dipstick Dictionary” 
lists all American makes of cars 
and shows the markings on the dip- 
sticks of various models. NPN has 
classified the dipsticks into two 
categories—‘“clearly marked” and 
“inadequately marked”: 


inadequately Marked 


Buick—1951 and 1952 models. 

Ford—All 1946 through 1953 six- 
cylinder models. All 1946 through 
1953 V-8 models. 

Frazer—All 1947-48 models, and all 
1951 models. 

Henry J.—All 1951 through 1953 
four-cylinder models. All 1951 through 
1953 six-cylinder models. 

Hudsen — All 1946 through 1952 
models. 

Kaiser — All 1947-48 and 1951 
through 1953 models. 

Lincoln — All 1949 through 1952 
models. 

Mercury—aAll 1952 models. 
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Oldsmobile—All 1949 through 1950 
models, 

Packard — All 1946 through 1952 
models. 

Pontiac—All 1941 through 1952 
models. 

Studebaker — All 1946 through 
1952 Champion models. All 1951 
through 1952 Commander-Landcruiser 
models. 

Willys—All 1946 through 1952 
models. 


Clearly Marked 

Though not always marked in 
quarts, the following models have 
dipsticks that enable fairly accurate 
quart-level readings: 

Buick—All 1946 through early 1951 
models. 

Cadillac—All 1942 through 1952 
models. 

Chevrolet—All 1946 through 1952 
models. 

Chrysler—All 1941 through 1952 
models. 

De Soto—All 1941 through 1952 
models. 

All 1941 through 1952 
models. 

Frazer—All 1949 through 1950 
models. 

Kaiser—All 1949 through 1950 
models. 

Mercury—aAll 1949 through 1951 
models. 

Nash—All 1946 through 1952 Am- 
bassadors, Statesman, 600 and Ram- 
bler. 

Oldsmobile—All 1951-52 models. 

Plymouth—All 1941 through 1952 
models. 


Survey Shows How Farmers 
Have Vehicles Lubricated 


More than 50% of the farmers in 
Kansas and Missouri change oi] in 
their cars and trucks every 1,000 
miles or less. More than 50% of the 
farm car owners have their cars lu- 
bricated at service stations. And 
almost 50% have their trucks lubri- 
cated at service stations. 

A Capper Publications survey of 
subscribers to Kansas Farmer and 
Missouri Ruralist also reveals that 
better than 97% of those surveyed 
lubricate their own tractors. Survey 
shows this data on automobile, truck 
and tractor lubrication: 

(Expressed in % of Total Surveyed) 


Ol Change Frequency 
Over 
0-1,000 1,000-2 ,000 2,000 
Miles Miles Miles 


57.5% 32.3% *8.1% 
61.6% 31.0% *6.1% 
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UNION OlL—Development of Union Oil Co. of California’s dipstick guide was 

almost simultaneous with that of Pure. Union, however, presents its dipstick guide 

in two forms. One is a decal (shown in modified form here) for posting on the 

island pump. The other guide is printed on an 8 x 10 inch loose-leaf page for in- 
sertion in instruction manual 
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69.3% 24.7% *4.7% 
71.8% 21.5% "4.4% 
Where Lubricated 
Per- 
Dealer's formed 
Garage By Owner Other 


26.5% 21.3% 1.7% 
10.0% 46.0% 2.2% 
0.1% 8.6% 0.7% 


20.8% 18.7% 
13.4% 33.7% 
04% 97.1% . 
*Does not include per cent of owners who 
change oil on a time period rather than on 
mileage basis. Thus, totals for cars and 
trucks will not add up to 100%. 
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VISIBILITY is key factor in the new control tower type station designed by Republic Oil Refining Co. 


Station Design Accents Visibility 


An open, uncluttered appearance 
with maximum visibility from with- 
in and without is achieved in the 
new service station design of Republic 
Oil Refining Co., Pittsburgh. 


The station is constructed of glass, 
stone, porcelain-covered steel and 
concrete biock. Republic believes 
this building will fit into almost 
any surrounding, including exclusive 
residential areas. 


An airport control appearance and 
utility is designed into the saies room 
front. In fact Republic has named the 
new station its Control Tower Type. 
From this vantage point the op- 
erator has a full view of the drive- 
way and the interior service areas. 
The front windows are in eight sec- 
tions totaling about 200 sq ft. of 
glass. 


This expanse of glass makes the 
sales room interior also visible to 
the motorist. So much so, in fact, 
that the dealer’s name is placed on 
the back wall of the sales room 
instead of outside and can be seen 
clearly from the- driveway. W. F. 
Connolly, assistant retail sales man- 
ager of Republic, says customers like 
to use the dealer’s name when talk- 
ing to him and find the interior 
location of the name helpful. 


Simplicity is the keynote of mer- 
chandise display. Window display 
shelving, with storage cabinets under- 
neath, and built-in sheives on the 
rear wall of the sales room keep 
TBA out of the way, yet visible. 


The restrooms have gone indoors at 


this station. Both are located at the 
rear of the sales room. They have 
plastered and painted walls, 

The station’s L-shaped service 
area provides space for lubrication, 
ear washing and TBA installation. 
Here again the emphasis is on visi- 
bility. 

Overhead doors at each end of the 
service area have giass panels from 
top to bottom. Although the architect 
recommended wood bottom panels to 
réduce chance of breakage, Mr Con- 


nolly says the extra visibility is more 
important. 

Both service bays have a 15 ft. 
by 8 ft. steel sash window. Windows 
and doors also increase visibility and 
access to the sales room from any- 
where in the service area. 

Where the two service bays meet 
there is a combination work, storage 
and display area. Here a work 
bench is placed with a case goods rack 
above it. Opposite the work bench is 
a combination merchandise display 
unit and storage cabinet, lighted by 
fluorescent tubing and visibie from 
the street or driveway. 

A floor-to-ceiling baffle, made of 








FLOOR PLAN of 
Republic’s control 
tower station 

A—-sales room 
B—lubrication 
C—car wash 
D—restrooms 
E—display shelves 
F—tire racks 
G—fluorescent 
lights 
H—lube equipment 
I—work bench 
J—lockers 
K—compressor 
L—heater 
M—flower area 
N—doorways 
O—windows 
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4 in. concrete blocks, forms the back 
of the service department display 
unit. Behind this baffle are the air 
compressor, instantaneous water heat- 
er, and station heating equipment 
(suspended from ceiling). This area 
also is used as a stock room. 

The service area in addition has 
two six-shelf display units, four feet 
wide, plus 28 ft. of tire racks. 

Clutter Banished-—The _ station 
building has two grey, sod-bed rock 
towers on each side of the display 
window in front. Exerior ‘of the ser- 
vice rooms is finished in blue pebble 
porcelain, which also is used around 
the display area. To avoid the 
“cluttered” look, the words “Wash- 

“ing” and “Lubrication” have been 
omitted from above the _ service 
rooms. 

How much does this type of build- 
ing cost? Well the company believes 





SERVICE AREA (above) presents the same streamlined appear- 
ance as the sales room. Baffle wall conceals the compressor, 
water heater and storage space 


DISPLAY SHELVES in the sales room are along the back 

wall. Note the storage space below. Dealer's name is placed 

above this main display area. Restrooms are inside and right 
back of the display wall 





the station is worth the $20,000 price 
tag, exclusive of equipment and lot. 
One savings was realized by using 
standard lumber lengths for the roof 
supports. Other costs were kept at 
a minimum by making every foot 
of floor space pay its way and by 
omitting tile in the restrooms, The 
glass cost was about $800. 


Republic believes its new station is 
a money maker. Volume has in- 
creased from 14,800 gals. to 21,600 
gais. in about 10 months at the first 
station of this type erected. Monthly 
dollar volume in TBA, lubrication and 
washing has increased appreciably 
over the volume in an old building at 
the same location. Lubrication jobs 
average about eight per 1,000 gals., 
and motorcycle pickup and delivery 
service helps this. 


The first station “‘control tower’ is 
located at Mt. Lebanon, a suburb of 
Pittsburgh. It handles Atlantic Re- 
fining products, as Republic distrib- 
utes that company’s products at its 
Pittsburgh stations, 


SERVICE AREA has plenty of natural light supplemented with fluorescent tubes. 
The station was designed by Re- Note the glass panels from top to bottom in overhead doors. Work bench, Jeft, is 
public men. easily accessible to both service bays 
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New Station Sales Tool 


PUMP STICKER, 
top, advertises in- 
surance program. 
At left, Herbert 
Thylin, San Fran- 
cisco station man- 
ager, explains plan 
to Mrs. Eve Meyer. 
In bottom picture, 
William D. Cold- 
iron, left, goes 
over program with 
James Rhodes, ser- 
vice station opera- 
tions vice president 





Insurance Policies — 


By FRANK BREESE 
NPN Staff Writer 


Motorists in the San Francisco 
area are being offered something 
new in gasoline premiums—a $500 
automobile aecident-medical expense 
insurance policy given to those who 
buy 150 gals. of gasoline. 

The insurance policy idea was origi- 
nated as a business-getter by William 
D. (Bill) Coldiron, of Coldiron and 
Peepuls Oil Co., Inc., a Fletcher Oil 
Co. distributor and is being tested in 
two of Mr. Coldiron’s multi-pump sta- 
tions—in San Francisco and Tracy, 
Calif. 

Here is how it works: 


A customer receives a card con- 
taining an application for insurance 
and a coupon to be punched when 
gasoline is purchased. When the 
customer buys his 150th gallon of 
gasoline, the punched-out card is 
turned in to the dealer. The customer 
receives a $500 insurance policy good 
for four months. 

Policies are handled through the 
Tebco Co., organized by Mr. Coldiron 
and his associates as an insurance 
agency. The service station dealer 
sends the application with $1.25 for 
the premium to Tebco Co. In turn, 
Tebco issues the policy. Tebco ob- 
tains the insurance from Indemnity 
Management Corp., a reciprocal in- 
surance company. 

The policy covers the medical ex- 
penses of the policy-holder whether 
driver or a passenger if an accident 
occurs. 


Apart from the premiums, cost to 
the dealer is $25 for which he re- 
ceives 500 application-punch cards, 
pump stickers, window streamers and 
posters for A-boards. Newspaper 
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APPLICATION for automobile accident-medical expense policy (left) is attached to punch card. When card is punched out, re- 
cording purchase of 150 gals. of gasoline, form is filled in and policy is then automatically bought for customer 


mats, TV and radio transcriptions can 
be had at cost. 

Four-month policies are written for 
150 gals. of gasoline because it is 
estimated the average motorist con- 
sumes about 150 gals. in that time, 
Mr. Coldiron said. Thus, a motorist 
can keep a policy in force continu- 
ously by trading with a dealer giving 
away policies. 

The name of the station is stamped 
on the punch card, and that’s the 
only station where it can be re- 
deemed, Mr. Coldiron explained. 

The customer doesn’t assume any 
obligation. He doesn’t have to buy 
gasoline after accepting a card: once 
he has one card punched out, he 
doesn’t have to continue buying. 

By signing the application, the 
customer authorizes the dealer to buy 
the policy. Since the dealer pays the 
premium, there is no debt against 
the customer. 

The thinking behind the plan is as 
interesting as the novelty of it. 


Two-fold Aim—Mr Coldiron hopes’ 


it will be the answer to price wars 
and excessive giveaways. 

“There are two plagues in retail 
marketing,” said Mr. Coldiron. “One 
is the giveaway in which a customer 
only has about one chance in 50,000 
of winning anything. Some of the 
giveaway programs are very expen- 
sive for dealers. However, most of 
the customers will get nothing, so 
there’s no assurance that they will 
be regular. 

“Second is price-cutting. This up- 
sets markets and leads to price wars. 

“We hope this type of premium 
will solve the problem by answering 
the needs of customers, thus making 
them supporters, and by enabling In- 
dependents to maintain their prices. 

“Something is necessary that will 
help the Independent dealers get and 
hold customers even if competitors 
are selling for a cent less,” Mr. 
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Coldiron said. “It has to be some- 
thing with only a small initial in- 
vestment. We have been looking at 
this from the practical standpoint, 
seeking a plan that represents a 
nominal cost for the operators.” 

Mr. Coldiron thinks the insurance 
program may be a defense against 
price cutting when gasoline becomes 
plentiful. 

Mr. Coldiron cited two reasons why 
he believes the premium will appeal 
to customers: 

1. A survey he sponsored showed 
few persons who patronize the pri- 
vate-brand stations—multi-pump and 
conventional—have that type of in- 
surance. 


2. The insurance may be obtained 
without examination. 

If the Bay Area tests are suc- 
cessful Mr. Coldiron will install the 
plan in all his stations (including 11 
multi-pumps) and will offer it to In- 
dependent operators in Los Angeles 
Basin. 

This, he said, may help them com- 
pete with stations sponsoring big 
giveaway programs. 

Restrictions—The number of big- 
volume units will be limited and a 
distance of five miles will be kept 
between self-serves using the plan. 
It won’t be offered to Mr. Coldiron’s 
competitors, he said. 

In communities of 10,000 or less, 















KAMLOK 


KAMLOK Couplings combine speed, perfect perform- 
ance, durability—three features that are indispensa- 
ble. Fastest! Perfectly tight, safe connection in seconds, 
by sliding coupler over adaptor, and pressing cam 
levers. KAMLOKS couple and uncouple instantly, re- 
gordiess of “hookup.” Efficient! No wasted time— 
effort, achieving leakproof-tight connection that guar- 
antees consistently safe operation at peak efficiency. 
Long-lasting! Made of hard wear-resistant bronze to 
3”. 4” size of OPALUMIN, as strong os bronze, only 
Ys the weight. KAMLOKS add extra life to hose. 


COUPLING 
ASSEMBLIES 





Write for Balletin F-3 


OPW CORPORATION 


VALVES, FITTINGS, ASSEMBLIES for handling hazardous liquids 
2735 COLERAIN AVE. © CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 
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only one dealer will be licensed, Mr. 
Coldiron stated. 

Mr. Coldiron admits his interest is 
two-fold: (1) He hopes the idea will 
stimulate volume in his own stations 
and those of other Independent re- 
sellers. (2) He has an interest in 
Tebco Co., the insurance agency. 

If the operator can get 30% custo- 
mer participation it can be a pro- 
fitable venture because an 8% in- 
crease in volume pays the cost of the 
program, according to Mr. Coldiron. 

Ultimately, Mr. Coldiron hopes to 
have 200,000 motorists participating 
in the plan. 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL FOR YOUR 





Acceptance Growing—In a progress 
report after the first three weeks of 
the program, Mr. Coldiron said that 
more than 15 stations are using it 
and that nearly 10,000 punch cards 
have been issued. In fact, the first 
policy has been issued, he said. 

Mr. Coldiron said, “Sales went up 
and are staying up.” 

He said he hopes to have 50 sta- 
tions participating in the program by 
mid-May and 100 by the end of 
May. Only one turndown was re- 
ported and this dealer is still a pros- 
pect, Mr Coldiron said. 

At the Tracy, Calif., multiple-pump, 


SERVICE STATIONS 











NEED WE SAY MORE? 


We have information and samples you should 
have! . . . Please write for them. 


a 
Davidson ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


103 EAST KIBBY STREET, LIMA, OHIO 








about 100 customers turned in “free- 
gas” punch cards to take insurance 
cards, he said. 

He told NPN, “Every evidence 
points to acceptance of the insurance 
premium plan by customers, station 
operators and distributors.” 


Mr. Coldiron, 35, has been in the oil 
business 10 years. In 1943 he opened 
a service station at Menlo Park and 
became a Norwalk sub-distributor. 
The distributorship of Coldiron and 
Peepuls was formed, and in 1944 he 
bought out Robert Peepuls. In 1945, 
he became a distributor for Fletcher 
Oil Co. 

His territory includes Sacramento, 
Tracy, Oakland, the peninsula and 
south to Santa Cruz. He now serves 
31 outlets, including 11 multi-pumps, 
and averages 700,000 gals. a month. 


Richfield Adopts Credit Plate 


The Richfield Oil Co., Los Angeles, 
will introduce the new Charga-Matic 
credit card system July 1, becoming 
the second oil company on the West 
Coast to do so. New credit cards 
will be issued with customer name 
plates on which the customer’s name 
and account number are stamped. 
All service stations will be equipped 
with imprinting machines which will 
stamp the customer’s name and ac- 
count number, service station name 
and location and date on the invoice 
form, eliminating time-consuming 
handwriting. 


A new, machine-printed statement 
similar to those used by utility com- 
panies also will be used in connec- 
tion with the new system. 


Richfield is launching an incentive 
program among employes aimed at 
the development of greater credit card 
business, Special merchandise awards 
will be given leaders in the cam- 
paign, which will last six months. 


Skidmore Oil Sells Out 


Skidmore Oil Co., a jobbing firm 
which distributes 12,000,000 gals, of 
gasoline annually, has been pur- 
chased by Philiips Petroleum Co., ef- 
fective May 1. The firm supplies 
22 company-owned stations and 45 
owner-operated outlets, L. Q. Skid- 
more, president, has been in the oil 
business in Kansas City for 40 years. 


Williston Basin on Film 


“American Frontier’, the Oil In- 
dustry Information Committee’s new 
motion picture scheduled for release 
next fall in connection with Oil 
Progress Week, dramatizes the 
changes wrought in the economic and 
social development of the Williston 
Basin by the discovery of oil, The 
OTIC said Williston Basin residents 
were used in the cast. 
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THESE THREE TEEN-AGERS are officers of acompany that earns 
a profit and has declared a dividend. They are studying 
samples of their product—a type of reer ge | can. In the 
center is Michael Karagianis, 18, president of the Doo-Zee 


HE'S A COMPANY 


Michael Karagianis is 18 and a college freshman. 
He is also the president of a successful company — 
the Doo-Zee Novelty Company, which manufactures 
watering cans. 

This is not too unusual. Thousands of American 
boys and girls between the ages of 15 and 21 run 
businesses that make everything from salad dressing 
to desk calendars. 

They have rent to pay, books to keep, supplies to 
buy, payrolls to meet and merchandise to sell. They 
must find investors for their company stock and 
endeavor to pay dividends to their stockholder- 
owners—who share the risk with them. 

These boys and girls are members of Junior 
Achievement, a national organization. Its members 
learn the problems and responsibilities of business 
and why a profit is necessary to stay in business. 
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Novelty Company, Chicago. With him are Susan McKee, 
16, secretary (sitting), and Barbara Jebavy, 16, treasurer. 
This Junior Achievement project is one of twenty-nine spon- 
sored by the Standard Oil Company. 


PRESIDENT AT 18 


They receive character-building training in leader- 
ship, initiative and teamwork. 

Each of these miniature companies is sponsored 
by an established and successful firm. 

Standard Oil, for example, sponsors twenty-nine 
Junior Achievement projects throughout the Middle- 
west. Scores of our ablest employees contribute their 
experience and time to help train these teen-age 
businessmen. 

Although Standard Oil is a big company, it is not 
too big nor too busy to be interested in 18-year-old 
Michael and other teen-agers. 

In fact, we think it’s a privilege to pass on the 
lessons of our experience to these boys and girls. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 





Le 


ONE OF THE FIRST principles of success in 


business is to keep track of your money— 
both incoming and outgoing. Pat Santucci, 
of our Accounting Department, shows 
Barbara and Susan an efficient way to keep 
books. Though Standard Oil financial re- 
—_ show figures in the hundreds of mil- 
ions of dollars, Mr. Santucci emphasizes 
the importance of accurate accounting for 
even the smallest company. 
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SHOWING A MEMBER of the Doo-Zee Novelty 
Company how to handle a knotty produc- 
tion problem is Standard Oiler n E. 
Hastings. Though small in comparison, 

*s production problems are as vital 
to that com *s success as are those of 
Standard 4 Last year more than 2,000 
petroleum products were produced and dis- 
tributed by Standard Oil and its subsidiary 
companies, employing over 51,000 people. 


if A COMPANY can’t sell the merchandise it 
produces, it won't live long in our com- 
petitive system. That's as it should be, witt. 
the consumer having the final word. Here 
Kenneth Apel, standing, and Roland 


Schmitt, beside him, both of Standard Oil's 
sales department, give Doo-Zee salesmen 
some sound advice: Good products at rea- 
sonable Lys will be successful. Last year 
Standard Oil’s sales totaled $1,550,000,000. 
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Tank Truckers Expect More Business 
Despite Anti-Truck Attack of Rails 


By NPN Staff Writer 


Despite concentrated attacks on 
the trucking industry, a continued up- 
ward trend in business for tank truck 
earriers was predicted last week at 
the 5th annual National Tank Truck 
Carriers’ convention in Boca Raton, 
Fla. 


While NTTC Director Austin Suth- 
erland lashed out at tactics employed 
by anti-truck interests, he also fore- 
saw expanded activity for tank truck 
carriers in the future. His optimistic 
outlook was supported by E. D. 
Sheffe, traffic manager, Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co., who declared: 


“As you demonstrate your ability 
to provide proper service at proper 
rates, I believe more and more and 
more (petroleum hauling) will go to 
the public hauler and less and less 
will be moved in oil company owned 
equipment.” 


Major Problems—Mr. Sutherland 
told NTTC it is in the midst of one 
of the greatest industrial struggles 
ever witnessed. “It is the struggle 
between two great transportation 
agencies—the railroads and the motor 
carriers—with no holds barred.” 


Regarding attacks made on the 
trucking industry, the speaker made 
these points: 

“Many of the millions of newspaper 
readers who regularly read Drew 
Pearson’s syndicated column must 
have been shocked a short time back 
... Mr. Pearson’s column was a brief 
review of the evidence so far de- 
veloped in the Pennsylvania motor 
carriers $250 million suit against the 
railroads... 

“(He) revealed that the railroad 
interests had hired a public relations 
firm to stir up trouble for the truck- 
ing industry. This firm began by 
creating dummy ‘citizen’s groups’ 
and ‘taxpayer’s associations’ to write 
letters to state legislators and to 
adopt resolutions condemning motor 
carriers. The public relations firm 
employed by the railroads also at- 
tempted to stir up trouble for the 
trucking industry by inducing every 
legitimate citizen’s organization it 
could to attack us. 

“The same public relations firm 
paid large sums in ‘expenses’ to a 
newspaper columnist who wrote ar- 
ticles attacking the trucking indus- 
try. It also paid a substantial amount 
of money to a Maryland state official 
for ‘expenses’ while that worthy was 
busy putting out propaganda to the 


effect that trucks are ruining Mary- 
land’s roads...” 

While the tank truck industry has 
presented a united front against such 
attacks as these, Mr, Sutherland de- 
clared that the time has come to be 
more selective. He said: 

“We must be sure that we do not 
throw an umbrella of protection over 
the heads of irresponsible tank truck 
operators who flaunt safety rules, im- 
peril lives of all on the highways and 
create a grossly unfavorable climate 
of public opinion about all of us. 
Every major industry in America 
today has had to take on the un- 
savory job of cleaning up its own 
backyard, at one time or another 
during its growth. The trucking in- 
dustry is fast reaching, if it has 
not already reached, that point in its 
industrial development.” 

Growth—Reporting on the growth 
of tank truckers’ business, Mr. Suth- 
erland pointed out: 

1—In 10 years (1941-51) the num- 
ber of units operated by tank truck 
haulers has increased 3.5 times; 

2—In terms of gallons of stand- 
ing capacity, the tank trucking in- 
dustry has multiplied about four 
times in 10 years—from about 20 mil- 
lion gals. in 1941 to almost 83 mil- 
lion gals. today. 

Oil Companies and the Hauler — 
Esso Standard’s Mr. Sheffe said, 
“Just so long as the public carriers 
render efficient and economical serv- 
ice, they will enjoy our business, but 


Tank Truckers Association Gives Safety Awards 


Winners in the fourth National 
Tank Truck Safety Contest were an- 
nounced at the Boca Raton, Fla., 
convention of NTTC. They are: 

Under 1 Million Miles — Grand 
award: Ventura Transfer Co., Ven- 
tura, Calif.; 

Grand award: Harry E. Grimes, 
Arkansas City, Kans.; 

Honor award: W. S. Duckworth 
Transport, Post, Texas; 

Merit award: Foreman, Inc., Exe- 
ter, Nebr. 

1-2 Million Miles—Grand award: 
L. L. Majure Transport Co,, Meridian, 
Miss.; 

Honor award: Lee & Eastes, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash.; 

Merit award: Davis Transport, 
Paducah, Ky. 

2-4 Million Miles—Grand award: 
Lemmon Transport Co., Inc., Marion, 
Va.; 



















































you must keep in mind that in the 
past we have operated and still can 
operate our own over-the-road bulk 
hauling units, and will do so again 
if we have to.” 
He considers railroads essential to 
the nation’s economy, but feels that 
in the last 20 or 25 years they have 
priced themselves out of a very good 
part of the petroleum hauling market, 
This matter of “pricing” themselves 
out of business began in 1928 when 
ICC conducted investigation of oil 
rates in the Bast, South and from 
the Southwest to the East and South, 
he explained. New rates became ef- 
fective in 1932 as a result of that 
ICC probe, and railroads insisted on 
publishing the maximum level. That 
level was so high it made trucking 
most attractive and many companies 
started to do some over-the-road haul- 
ing and, at about the same time, 
public carriers came into being, the 
speaker said. 
Showing how rail revenue from 
hauling petroleum has declined, Mr. 
Sheffe said that in 1929 railroads’ 
freight revenue from refined pe- 
troleum was $273 million and 1935 
this had shrunk to $168 million, de- 
spite a substantial increase in con- 
sumption of refined products during 
this period. 
Then he warned: 
“Do not price yourself out of the 
market. It is always much harder 
to regain business after you have 
lost it, than to retain it while you 
have it... One of the best ways 
to retain that which you have is to 
provide first-class service at sound 
and reasonable rates, basing such 
rates on your operating costs and 





Honor award: York Transport Co., 
Houston, Texas; 
Merit award: Olson Transportation 
Co., Chicago. 
4-8 Million Miles—Grand award: 
Asbury System, Los Angeles; 
Honor award: Walker Hauling Co., 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; 


Merit award: Redwing 
Inc., Tampa, Fla. 


Over 8 Millicn Miles—Grand award: 
Dan Dugan Oil Transport Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.; 


Honor award: Ruan Transport 
Corp., De Moines, Iowa; 
Merit award: Coastal Tank Lines, 
Inc., York, Pa. 
Tank Truck Trailmobile Trophy— 


Dan Dugan Oil Transport Co., Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. 


Carriers, 
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not inflating them. You must re- 
member that many oil companies 
have done a considerable amount of 
over-the-road hauling. 


“Our company has been getting 
away from this in recent years, par- 
ticularly in connection with move- 
ments from our terminals to bulk 
stations, and transferring the busi- 
ness to public transportation agencies, 
based on costs and service, How- 
ever, if these costs exceed the price 
for which we can do the job, there 
is nothing that I know of that would 
prevent our again doing the work 
ourselves ... 


“As you know, many oil companies 
are by-passing bulk stations and are 
making direct deliveries from termi- 
nals to service stations. Some of 
our marketers feel that this is some- 
thing that should be handled in our 
own equipment because of the inti- 
mate contact with the customer. 
Nevertheless, we have quite a few by- 
passing operations that are being 
handled most satisfactorily by pub- 
lic haulers.” 


Safety—The economics of truck 
safety was highlighted by James K. 
Knudson, Defense Transportation Ad- 
ministrator. He declared that be- 
fore-and-after studies by ICC have 
shown that a comprehensive safety 
program pays off for the carrier 
in the form of lower insurance costs. 
In addition, he said, there are such 
additional dollars-and-cents dividends 
as: 

Driver training lengthens tire and 
brake life; 

Preventive maintenance is less cost- 
ly maintenance; 

A safe, well-regulated operation 
yields higher customer satisfaction 
by avoiding delayed deliveries due to 
mechanical failures en route. 


A. J. Liebman, Dravo Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, spoke on “Tank Truck Linings 
—Their Applications and Uses.” 


Pipe Lines Expanding; 
Truck Volume Goes Up 


Pipe lines were in the news from 
the upper Midwest and the North- 
west the past week. Developments 
were: 


—A products pipe line from East 
Chicago, Ind., to Madison, Wis., to 
cost $9 million has been certified for 
fast tax amortization. The line will 
be built by Cities Service Oil Co. 


—aAn extension of the Platte Pipe 
Line Co.’s crude line from Byron to 
Chatham, Wyo., is under construc- 
tion, The addition will consist of 38 
miles of 12-inch pipe from Byron to 
Oregon, Wyo., and 59 miles of 14- 
inch pipe from Oregon to company’s 
Chatham station. The Platte line 
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runs from Worland, Wyo., to the 
Wood River area in Llinois. Con- 
tinental, Ohio Oil; Pure, Sinclair and 
British-American Oil Co. make up 
the Platte company. 

—A crude pipe line is planned frum 
Tioga to Mandan, N. Dak., by Serv- 
ice Pipe Line Co. to supply the 30,- 
000 b/d Indiana Standard refinery 
now under construction at Mandan. 
Line will be 170 miles long and have 
initial capacity of 35,000 b/d which 
can be expanded to 100,000 b/d. 


Meanwhile, Sinclair has dedicated 
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its new $52 million crude line from 
Cushing, Okla. to East Chicago, 
Ind. 


Truck Volume Up—iIntercity vol- 
ume of oil products hauled by for- 
hire truckers climbed to 40,859,778 
tons in 1952, an increase of 5% from 
the 38,907,484 tons hauled in 1951, the 
American Trucking Assns. reports. 
Common carrier hauls increased 
4.2% from 33,434,901 tons in 1951 to 
34,838,913 tons in 1952. Contract 
tonnage rose 10% to 6,020,865 tons 
from 5,472,583 in 1951. 
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EARLY START—Among the first oil tows to arrive in the Twin Cities following the opening of the navigation season 
there March 25 by the Coast Guard Cutter Fern was the motor-vessel Frances Anne of the Upper Mississippi Towing Corp., 


Minneapolis. 


Oil Builds New Plants on Waterways 
As Low-Cost Transportation Beckons 


By DOROTHY J. WARREN 
Special NPN Correspondent 


Inland waterways sites were select- 
ed for the new construction and ex- 
pansion of 15 oil refineries, storage 
plants, warehouse and shipyards dur- 
ing the final quarter of 1952, a re- 
cent American Waterways Opera- 
tors’ survey reveals. 


Low cost water transportation and 
industrial water supplies are the 
major attractions that brought ma- 
jor industries and storage facilities 
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Speed deliveries— prevent leakage—save = 
age—by using EVER-TITE Couplings. 
a quick, sealed connection that stays tight. Knd 
their durable bronze construction gives years of de- 
pendable service. 


There’s an EVER-TITE for every need—with EVER- 
TITE quality throughout. Ask your distributor now. 


eer 


EVER-TITE COUPLING CO. INC. 
254 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


to 261 such locations during the past 
year. 

Final quarter construction plans in 
"52 included: 


Calumet-Sag Channels — Chicago, 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana plans to 
fili 86 acres of lowland for refinery 
expansion. 

Elizabeth River—Norfolk, Va., Es- 
so Standard Oil Co. takes option on 
large acreage for refinery. 

Gulf Intracoastal Waterway — 
Corpus Christi, Tex., Suntide Refin- 





They gi 









The vessel with an integrated tow of four barges is shown headed upstream near Wabasha, Minn. 


ing Co., refinery; Galveston, Todd 
Shipyards Corp., water terminals and 
basin improvements, $200,000; Port 
Arthur, Gulf Oil Corp., two plants, 
$2,500,000; West Columbia, Tex., 
Humble Oil and Refining Co. plant, 
$5,000,000; Baytown, Tex., Humble 
Oil and Refining Co., refinery; Deer 
Park, Tex., Shell Oil storage plant; 
Houston, Commercial Petroleum and 
Transport Co. office building, $250,- 
000; Houston Oil Fields Materials 
Co, plant, $2,000,000; and Humble Oil 
and Refining Co, and Consolidated 
Chemical Industries chemica] plant. 


Mississippi River — Baton Rouge, 
La., Esso Standard Oil Co., refinery 
expansion $19,000,000; Delta Tank 
Manufacturing Co. factory, $25,000,- 
000; Southern Ford Tractor Corp., 
warehouse. Memphis, General Motors 
Corp. warehouse. 

Savannah River, Savannah, Ga., 
Southland Oil Co. plant $700,000. 


Warrior-Tombigbee Waterways — 
Cordova, Ala., Vulcan Asphalt Refin- 
ing Co., refinery. 


* * * 


Work is being completed on the 
Illinois Farm Supply Co.’s new Al- 
bany, Ill, river terminal, which will 
have a capacity of about 7 million 
gals. of petroleum products. 

The firm in its report of 1952 op- 
erations pointed out that had it not 
been for the system of river move- 
ment, terminal storage, truck trans- 
portation and supply planning, much 
of the 1952 spring crop could not 
have been planted. A six-weeks’ pe- 
troleum industry strike of varying 
intensity was in progress, During 
the peak two-week spring farming 
period from May 1 to 15 that year 
practically all major refineries were 
shut down. 

Barges on inland waterways helped 
deliver the bulk of 4 billion gals. of 
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Seal in All 
Your 


with the Veedol High-Detergency 
“Film of Protection” 


Motorists today want to use all the 
horsepower built into their powerful 
engines. Now they can seal in the 
great performance their cars can give 
... with the famous VEEDOL High- 
Detergency “Film of Protection.” 


New VEEDOL High-Detergency 
motor oil is made from 100% Pennsyl- 
vania crude oil. It resists blow-by .. . 
seals in horsepower. Its detergent 
properties keep contaminants in 
suspension leaving a cleaner engine 
when drained. And it forms a pro- 
tective anti-corrosion film on metal 


surfaces . . . fights the ravages of acid 
“engine sweat.” 


Millions of motorists all over the 
country are learning about this great 
new oil through a new hard-selling 
VEEDOL advertising campaign now 


starting in Saturday Evening Post, 


Life, Look, Collier’s, American 
Weekly. 

Why don’t you try VEEDOL High- 
Detergency in your own car... and 
add it to your line, so that you and 
your customers can use all the power 
your cars can deliver! 
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tractor fuels consumed on American 
farms in ’52 according to an Ameri- 
can Waterways Operators’ report. 
Another firm about to take advan- 
tage of low-cost water transporta- 
tion is the Pennsylvania Railroad 
with pians to install a barge unload- 
ing dock in East St. Louis, Ill. Plans 
have been submitted to the St. Louis 
district U. S. Engineers office. The 
facility will be used to transfer Diesel 
fuel oil from barges to storage tanks. 
* * * 


All petroleum, chemical and dry 
cargo terminals on western water- 
ways are claimed to be listed in a new 
28-page brochure just published by 
the Commercial Petroleum and 
Transport Co. and the Commercial 
Barge Lines, Inc. 

The brochure, entitled, “High 
Speed Low Cost Transportation for 
America’s Inland Ports,” includes a 
large color map of western rivers 
and the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, 
a chart of distances between leading 
terminal points and several pages de- 
voted to photographs and drawings 
of the company’s operations and 
equipment. <A typical terminal] list- 
ing includes the location, name of 
company and the capacity in barrels. 

. * - * 

An oil industry man will be ac- 
corded special honors at the formal 
dedication ceremony May 9 of the 
new $40 million Chain of Rocks 
Canal and its locks on the Mississippi 
River just above St. Louis. 

He is Joseph F. Yulkey of Pitts- 
burgh, general traffic manager of the 
Gulf Oil Corp., and generally regard- 
ed by the barge and towing vessels’ 
industry as the “Father of the Chain 
of Rocks Canal”, He was its prin- 
cipal and most active sponsor when 


Fain ot GYhine 


it was a mere idea back in the mid- 
'30's. 

A colorful feature of the dedica- 
tion will be a parade of 50 towboats 
and some 150 pleasure craft. The 
vessels, many in the oil run, will 
come from inland ports including 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Paul and 
Houston. 

The canal and locks eiiminate a 
hazard for long-distance shippers on 
the Mississippi between the Gulf of 
Mexico and Minneapolis, a distance 
of 1,839 miles and from the Gulf to 
the Great Lakes. The 8-mile canal 
by-passes a stretch of shallow rapids. 

The canal and locks were opened 
officially to traffic for the first time 
Feb. 7 this year. The first oil tow 
and also the first downbound vessel 
to pass through was the Lake Tank- 
ers Corp. towboat Midwest Cities. 


- oa * 


The Army Corps of Engineers rec- 
ommends replacement of the present 
chain of 46 locks on the Ohio River 
by 18 modern high-lift structures. 
Immediate construction of new locks 
at Greenup, Ky., Markland, Ind., and 
New Cumberland, Ohio, and modern- 
ization of the lock at Louisville, Ky., 
are urged to meet the demands of 
the mounting traffic and expanding 
atomic, industrial and commercial re- 


quirements. 
« . 7 


A new tug, the Kate Malloy, was 
recently added to the fleet of the An- 
derson Petroleum Transportation Co., 
Houston. The vessel, constructed by 
the Levingston Shipbuilding Co. at 
Orange, Texas, is 87.6 x 25 x 11 ft. 
and is powered with a 900-hp. Diesel 
engine. Harry W. Anderson, presi- 
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Big 


dent of the transportation firm, was 
recently elected a director of the 
American Waterways Operators. 

* * * 

The Ohio Oil Co. of Shreveport, 
Texas, has submitted plans to the 
U. 8S. District Engineers at Galves- 
ton for a dock on the Sabine River, 
about 1%4 miles southeast of Orange. 

* = * 

The Cockburn Oil Corp. of Hous- 
ton proposes construction of wharves 
in the San Jacinto River upstream 
from Lynchburg, Texas, ferry cross- 
ing. 

* * * 

H. S. Young, manager of the west- 
ern rivers branch, inland waterways 
department, Esso Standard Oil Co., 
recently was elected president of the 
newly formed Port 122 of the Pro- 
peller Club of the United States, 
Port of Baton Rouge. Walter Hichel- 
berger of Esso Shipping Co. is sec- 
retary, The club is taking an im- 
portant part in the development of 
the port. 

The firms of Fay, Spofford and 
Thorndike of Boston and Barnard 
and Burk of Baton Rouge have been 
commissioned by the Greater Baton 
Rouge Port Commission to make a 
master plan for the deep-water port 
being built on the west bank of the 
Mississippi River at that city. 

* + + 

Tolls against river shipping to off- 
set the cost of upkeep and construc- 
tion of navigation dams are recom- 
mended in a 260-page report cover- 
ing all types of transportation issued 
by the Transportation Association of 
America, Washington, on March 23. 
Also recommended are user-charges 
against airlines and the trucking in- 
dustry. 
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Tide Water Associated has reduced 
its board of directors from 18 to 12. 
New directors include Drew L. Hines, 
recently appointed chairman of the 
Eastern Operating Committee, and 
Gordon B. Crary, E. F. Hutton and 
Co., Los Angeles. 

U. B, Boucke retired as director 
and controller but will remain as a 
vice president. Fero Williams was 
re-elected a director and was ap- 
pointed a vice president and con- 
troller. 

Herbert S. Chase retired as a di- 
rector but will continue as vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing for 
the eastern division. 


* . * 


John W. Dedge, owner of Dodge 
Coal and Oil Co., Gorham, Me., re- 
cently opened a new $20,000 office 
and showroom. 

Mr Dodge became an Independent 
oil marketer in 1947, after 17 years 
with Shell Oil. 


RETIRING PRESIDENT of Michigan Petroleum Assn., James Clarke of Pontiac 
(left rear) poses at recent Detroit convention with new officers. Left to right, (rear), 
Mr. Clarke; Lyman Fenton of Pinconning, president; Joseph D. Hadley of Detroit, Donald W. Bedell, former head of 
executive secretary. (Front) Burton L. Loupee of Cassopolis, secretary; A. L. Trues- = aviation group ns Esso g omg ee 8 
dell of Wayne, vice president; and Frank Fehsenfeld of Grand Rapids, treasurer Sucbanal te tr oe curated peat. 
tion of specia] representative to the 

executive capacity for the oil indus- aviation industry. 
try. He will be responsible for technical 
Mr. Staples is a member of the assistance and recommendations in 
California Bar. aircraft lubricant and fuel problems. 


Mr. Humphrey Mr. Staples 


After 20 years as president and 
29 as a director, William F. Hum- 
phrey has retired from Tide Water 
Associated, He is succeeded as presi- 
dent by David T. Staples, a direc- 
tor of Tide Water and former execu- 
tive vice president and director of 
Pacific Western Oil Corp. 
Mr. Humphrey first joined Tide 
Water in 1925, when he was elected 
a director of the old Associated Oil 
Co. A native of San Francisco, he 
studied at the @Jniversity of Santa 
Clara and received his law degree at 
the University of California. 
During World War II, Mr. Hum- 
phrey served as a member of the 
Petroleum Industry War Council, the 
National Oil Policy Committee and 
chairman of the general committee of 
District 5, PAW. 
The new president, David T. Staples, 
Se Coen a teed tn tee. Gena, GROUP OF DIRBCTORS aaseding teaching of Michigan Dateleom: Asm. ono lets 
Columbia Bar and in 1921 came to to right (seated), Elmer Ledbetter of Detroit and Frank Cutler of Lansing; (standing) 
Los Angeles to serve in a legal and Harold Merritt of Bay City and John Donnelly of St. Ignace 
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Mr. Schneider Mr. Smith 


Vice president and member of the 
SNAPPED between sessions at recent Detroit convention of Michigan Petroleum executive committee of Kentucky 


Assn., were these directors. Left to right, William Newton of Iron Mountain; V. H. Standard is the new title for Charles 

Kellerman of Port Huron; F. B. Scott of Lake, and Joseph Thorner of Standish W. Schneider, who was appointed to 
that position at a board of directors 
meeting May 4. 

Mr. Schneider was elected director 
of operations in 1949. He is a native 
of Louisville and has been with Stand- 
ard Oil since 1916. 

W. C, Smith also takés on a new 
position as a member of the board 
and assistant to the president. 

Mr. Smith has been with Standard 
since 1931 when he became a sales- 
man in Lexington. In 1950 he was 
named marketing assistant and later 
held the title of executive assistant. 
He is a graduate of the College of 
Law of the University of Kentucky. 

Mr. Schneider’s and Mr, Smith's 
appointments fill the vacancies 
created by the death April 24 of 
Willis F. Roth, vice president and 


director. 
Galen E. Wilson of Saginaw (second from left), attends board of directors meeting. >. * * 


(Left to right) P. J. McMullen of St. Joseph; Mr. Wilson; George Begick of Lansing Morton Sterling has been named to 
and George Schiersan of Adrian the newly-created ‘position of execu- 
tive vice president of Sunset Oil Co., 
Los Angeles. 
Leo Peariston, sales manager, has 
been named a vice president. 


OLD TIMER in oil jobbing and former president of Michigan Petroleum Assn., 
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This Week 
Continental Oil Company 
Salutes 


Al Smith 
Neoco Oil Company, North English, lowa 


The 20th century had really arrived that day! A “‘horse- 
less carriage’ chugged, coughed and clattered down the 
dusty streets of South English, lowa—and a little boy 
watched — wide-eyed with pride. 


The boy was Al Smith, now head of the Neoco Oil Com- 
pany of North English. The automobile was one of the 
very first ever seen in that vicinity back in the early 
part of this century. And the daring driver behind the 
wheel was Al’s father! 


In the years that followed, Al’s career developed to- 
gether with the surrounding community and the auto- 
motive industry . . . but in the words of another Smith 
named Al, “‘Let’s look at the record.” 


Al was a studious schoolboy in South English around 
the time the more advanced cars were replacing the 
hand crank with the “modern miracle” of the starter 
button. Al put in a year of college at Coe in Cedar 
Rapids. He acquired another kind of education, too, as a 
farm hand in Iowa and North Dakota. In this way he 
gathered valuable knowledge which would later be put 
to good use in dealing with his farm accounts. In the 
years that followed, he was a contract hauler for the 
North English Creamery Company. 


In 1948 Al purchased the Neoco Oil Company from an 
independent jobber who sold various brands of gasoline. 
He achieved fair success in the next two years, but 
began to have a growing conviction that he would do 
even better with a known brand. He was right! Since 
changing to Conoco in July of 1950, Al’s service station 
has shown a nice increase in both his gasoline and oil 
sales. His farm business is increasing, too. 


Conoco’s multimillion-dollar yearly advertising cam- 
paigns in national magazines, newspapers, billboards, 
farm papers, radio and TV had impressed Al deeply. 
And he found it to be an important asset in his selling 
efforts. What’s more he did some tie-in advertising of 
his own in the local newspapers with customer-winning 
results. Conoco’s famous Touraide, the personalized 
travel guide, is rated by Al as an unbeatable way to 
make extra sales—and to make lots of friends, too. But 


he considers the Conoco products, themselves, to be the 
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primary reason for his increased success in the oil busi- 
ness. And when it comes to getting sound marketing 
advice, Al has found that he has the know-how of 
Conoco’s entire marketing staff always available— 
when he wants it. 


Al has a really dependable helpmate in Mrs. Smith. She 
always found the time, somehow, to help him in operat- 
ing his business (along with raising seven children)! 


Looking back over the years, Al Smith finds immense 
satisfaction in all he’s accomplished. The streamlined, 
“super-duper” cars of today are a far cry from that an- 
cient, sputtering model his dad drove—and the oil 
business has changed considerably, too. But some 
factors, observes Al, remain changeless in the pursuit of 
happy business relations—plain decency, simple courtesy 
—a thing called integrity. 


Continental Oil Company is proud to salute jobber Al 
Smith—a man whose business philosophy makes sense . . . 
and adds up dollarwise, too! Like so many other in- 
dependent jobbers Continental has come to know and 
respect, he helps add considerable stature to one of the 
nation’s key industries. 


We'd like more jobbers like him. If you are interested 
in a jobbing contract with Continental, why not write 
to the Continental Oil Company office nearest you, or to 
Ponca City, Oklahoma? If you are not within reach of 
Continental’s gasoline supply, we should be happy to 
give you information about the possibilities of increas- 
ing your profits by selling spectacular Conoco Super 
Motor Oil in any of the 48 states. 


Advertisement 
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NATURAL GASOLINE ASSN. of America holds 32nd annual meeting in Houston. 


@ 





Newly elected and retiring officers, are, left to right: Seated: John F. Lynch, La Gloria 


Corp., Corpus Christi, retiring president; 
president; George T. Tennison, Shell Oil, Houston, vice president. 


F. M. Perry, Cities Service, Bartlesville, 


Standing: Albert 


H. Weil, United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La., vice president; Robert Boykin, 
Fullerton Oil Co., Pasadena, Calif., vice president 


The Distin- 
guished Service 
Award of the 
Liquefied Petrol- 
eum Gas Assn., 
has been  pre- 
sented to Ells- 
worth L, Mills, 
vice president of 
the Bastian- 
Blessing Co., Chi- 
cago, a pioneer in 
the LP-Gas in- 
dustry. 

The annual 
award is given for outstanding serv- 
ice to the association and the LP- 
gas industry. It includes a lifetime 
membership in LPGA. 

Mr. Mills has been prominent in 
the association for over 20 years and 
since 1937 has been a director. He 
is credited with being the first to 
compile technical, marketing and his- 
torical data on the LP-gas industry. 
He also initiated the development of 
many safety and control devices now 
standard in the industry. 

Mr. Mills has directed the LP-gas 


phase of the Bastian-Blessing opera- 
tions since 1928. 


Mr. Mills 


* + * 


William E. Shinn has been named 
to the newly-created post of assistant 
division manager for Standard of 
California at Seattle, Wash. Starting 
as a service station helper in 1929, 
Mr. Shinn has held a variety of 
marketing positions. His latest was 
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OKLAHOMA CITY was the scene of the mid-season meeting of the Oklahoma Oil 





Mr. Hume 


Mr. McPherson 


W. G. “Chub” Hume, has been ap- 
pointed manager of Sovereign Serv- 
ice, Inc., a marketing organization 
in Wichita, Kan. 


Mr. Hume is former assistant 
traffic manager of Kanotex Refining 
Co., Arkansas City, Kan., recently 
purchased by Anderson-Prichard Oil 
Corp. 


Cc. R. “Dick” McPherson, manager 
for Sovereign Service since 1948, wil 
take over as advertising and sales 
promotion manager for Vickers Pe- 
troleum, Wichita. 

Sovereign Service is owned by 
Vickers, E] Dorado Refining and An- 
derson-Prichard Oil Corp. 





Jobbers Assn. Left to right, Herman H. Rice, director, Oklahoma Tax Commission, 

guest speaker; Leo E. Meyers, Denver Oil Co., association secretary; C. R. McPherson, 

newly elected advertising and sales promotion manager, Vickers Petroleum, guest 
speaker; B. J. Haney, Haney Oil Co., association president 


senior specialist, merchandising divi- 
sion at the head office in San Fran- 
cisco. 

* + * 


Farmer Co-operative Oil Co., Clo- 
vis, N. M., of which L. O. Potter is 
general manager, will build a new 
warehouse soon. 

* * ” 


Marvin Eanes, Eanes Oil Co., Rox- 
boro, N. C., is marketing American 
Oil’s full line of gasoline, lubricants 
and TBA. 

Mr. Eanes formerly marketed fuel 
oil and kerosine. 


Continental Oil has appointed Rich- 
ard R. Crow to the newly created 
position of director of personnel de- 
velopment with headquarters in 
Houston. 

* * = 

Robert L. Beamish has been named 
advertising and sales promotion di- 
rector for Canadian Oil Companies, 
Ltd. He will remain at the com- 
pany’s Toronto office, where he has 
been sales promotion manager since 
1949. 

In taking over the advertising de- 
partment he succeeds Ira T. Peacock 
who died reeently. 
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NEW LOADING RACK 


AT PONCA CITY, 





EQUIPPED WITH 


10 ROCKWELL ROTOCYCLE) METERS 


To put an end to losses occasioned by in- 
accurately calibrated truck tanks, Cities Serv- 
ice Oil Company at its new Ponca City load- 
ing station has installed 10 Model 5-BLX 
Rockwell Rotocycle meters. 

At this rack several grades of product can 
be handled at the same time through indi- 
vidual Rotocycle meters. Ticket printing 
registers confirm deliveries. Accounting is 
simplified. Auditing is positive. 


OKLAHOMA 
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A studied pattern of staggered meter spac- 
ing has been employed to permit truck trans- 
ports to be quickly spotted, loaded and dis- 
patched. And the free “flo-ward” operating 
principle in Rotocycle meters means faster 
fills, more fills per hour or per day. 

More and more oil companies are turning 
to precisely accurate Rockwell Rotocycle 
meters, for all around money saving, money 
earning operating convenience. 


To get full facts on this improved meter design write for bulletins. 


Overall view of the new 
Cities Service rack showing 
the variety of products 
that can be handled 
through Rotocycle meters 
and quick operating 
Nordstrom valves. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City 


Los Angeles New York Pittsburgh 





San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 








Properties of crude oil are checked in a series of tests, including sulfur content, run at Sun’s 


Marcus Hook and Toledo laboratories. This is only one of more than 500 test procedures used by Sun 


laboratories. At both refineries, the laboratories operate around the clock every day of the year. 


More than 200,000 Tests a Month 
Maintain Product Quality at Sun 


Uver 200,000 tests per month are run in Sun labora- 
tories and local terminals by nearly 400 chemists, 
technicians and testers to check and see that the high 
quality of Sun products is uniformly maintained. 
This, plus extensive research and development, places 
Sun among the leaders in both volume and quality 
of petroleum products. 


Sun Oil Company— producer, refiner and marketer 
—with its own extensive transportation facilities, 1s in 


an excellent position to supply you with prompt 
delivery of Sun products to meet your requirements. 


SUN Oll COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd., Toronte and Montreal 


Sun supplies a complete line of lubricating oils and greases; 
finished SAE oils; base blending stocks; finished greases; 
and grease bases for sale under your own brand name. 





